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NOTES. it, a republic would be proclaimed in the same time. Like 


Spectators of the French political drama who have 
been predicting week by week an émeute, an insurrec- 
tion, a coup d’état, must be signally disappointed by 
the agreement with England as to the Sudan. Some 
time since we pointed out that the Fashoda question 
might be ruled out as a possible occasion of friction 
between the two countries. The result of the negotia- 
tions more than justifies that view. England and 
Egypt retain the provinces formerly under the rule of 
the Khedive, whilst, so far as British diplomacy is con- 
cerned, France is placed in a position to consolidate her 
empire in North Africa. Originally France hoped to 
secure a belt right. across the continent from Sene- 
gambia to the Red Sea. Instead she finds herself in 
possession of a vast stretch of territory linking the 
French Congo with Algeria. Not the least notable 
concession made by France is that of free trade with 
Great Britain within certain degrees of latitude—a 
welcome extension of the principle incorporated in the 
Nigerian treaty. 


It is important not to minimise the advantage to 
France of securing the Mediterranean hinterlands. We 
shall now doubtless see a serious attempt to divert the 
caravan trade to Frenchterritory. But all such attempts 
have hitherto failed, and nothing has now occurred to 
mitigate the hostility of Tuareg guerillas or revive trade 
traditions at Rhadames. As to the hinterland of Tripoli, 
is it not somewhat in the position of Mr. Barlow’s loaf? 
We are curious to see whether the Turkish Govern- 
ment will not make some protest against our bounteous 
concession of what is not ours to concede. In the case 


-of Rhadames and Rhat, at any rate, the Turks have 


effective occupation on their side, and the Barbary 
caravan trade is practically their monopoly. The new 
arrangement is also a grave menace to Morocco, which 
must at all costs and for every reason be kept out of the 
hands of the French. It is the last word in our policy 
of concession regarding Tunisia. Whether we have 
obtained a quid pro quo is another issue. 


Mr. Rhodes has contradicted the saying attributed to 
him by the newspapers that in three years England 
and Germany would divide the province of Mozambique. 
We never believed he said it, for Mr. Rhodes knows 
something of Portuguese politics. Any Ministry which 
proposed the sale or lease of the Portuguese colonies in 
South-East Africa to Germany or Great Britain (and any 
such transaction would require ratification by the Cortes), 
would be ouit in twenty-fourhours. Ifthe King supported 


all poor people, the Portuguese are intensely touchy, 
and they regard the retention of their colonies as a point 
of national honour. It is true that all Portuguese 
Governments are embarrassed for money: but the 
underfed and overtaxed masses don’t care a rap whether 
the interest on Portuguese bonds is paid or not. If 
they have a preference, it is for the repudiation of debts 
held by the foreigner. 


Besides, it must be remembered that the provinces of 
Lorenzo Marques and Mozambique are splendid fields 
for the ambition or cupidity of Portuguese officials. 
The Lisbon Government is not likely to part with such 
ample patronage. That Great Britain and Germany 
have entered into an agreement with regard to Delagoa 
Bay and Mozambique has been announced by Lord 
Salisbury : but it is more likely to be a treaty to keep 
off any third Power and a ‘‘ protocol de désintéresse- 
ment” between themselves than anything else. The 
Portuguese Ministry will have to find the £2,000,000 
or whatever may be the sum necessary to pay the award 
to the Delagoa Bay railway bond and share holders, 
which really looks as if it might be given this summer. 
But if the Government do not get the money from the 
Mozambique company in return for a lease of the line, 
there are at least twenty groups who would find it. 


Few aspects of foreign politics have been more 
refreshing than the unexpected modesty of Greece 
during now at least eighteen months. It is as though 
Mr. Labouchere had been suddenly muzzled with a 
baronetcy. But an irrepressible spoiled child may not 
be kept in order for ever, and the land, which has been 
wittily described as inhabited by ‘* Greeks,” has been 
breaking out again with the usual general election. As 
nearly every Greek is for one party and that party is 
himself; as there are almost as many policies and 
programmes and press organs as there are candidates 
for election to the Boulé ; it is not surprising that the 
majority should consist of independent, if not precisely 
free and independent members. What does surprise, 
however, even in this Wonderland is that the largest 
group consists in a resurrection of the old Tricoupist 
party, which, during the lifetime of its eponymous 
leader, had no principles beyond his own personal 
advantage, and might now be described, in green-room 
vernacular, as a ghost come out to ‘see the ghost 


walk.” 


All this effervescence might, however, have been as 
innocuous as temperance drinks, had not King George 
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now emerged with a new programme for the creation 
of new officials galore : ministries, inspectors, school- 
masters, naval and military organisers, and an elaborate 
staff for the supervision of annual Olympic games. 
This is not ungenerous for a bankrupt State, and 
prompts the reflection that the piper is sometimes an 
expensive person to pay. Accordingly the bondholder 
may rejoice again in the security of his guarantee. 


Our confidence in Prince Ferdinand seems about to 
be justified yet again. Where there is a strong sove- 
reign, a strong minister is supererogatory, and Gosp. 
Stoilov answered his master’s purpose until long 
service begat the old servant’s usual assertive- 
ness. A Grekov-Radoslavov combination could only 
be a stop-gap, and a happy issue may be sought in the 
elimination of the Grekov element at the elections of 
next May. Gosp. Grekov, though weak enough to 
satisfy any colleague, is too reminiscent of Stambulov 
for permanent employ, whereas Gosp. Radoslavov 
shows promise as a firm Home Secretary and seems at 
present to be loyal. Failing him, a return toa chastened 
Stoilov will always avail. 


Meanwhile Austria is wisely endorsing the Bulgarian 
loan, which, if not treated as a precedent at Sofia, need 
not be mischievous. The recent menace of miscarriage 
was evidently a manceuvre of Gosp. Natevi¢c, whose 
shiftiness has long been notorious and who must pre- 
sently disappear with Gosp. Grekov. Then will Bul- 
garian finance revert to comparative stability, but the 
Bulgarians must reconcile themselves once for all to 
meet their engagements respecting the East Roumelian 
tribute, which they cannot reasonably regard as a 
grievance. Never probably during the present successful 
reign has the outlook in Bulgaria worn so serious an 
aspect, and all the Prince’s firmness and courage are 
now needed to make straight a whole maze of crooked 
paths. 


The first substantial return received by Germany for 
the visit and effusive compliments of the Emperor to the 
Sultan last summer takes the shape, as was expected, 
of an important railway and commercial concession at 
Haidar Pacha, the terminus of the Anatolian railways 
on the Bosphorus opposite Constantinople. The 
railway terminus and bonded warehouses will virtually 
become a piece of German territory and cannot fail 
enormously to assist in the development of German 
commerce and German influence throughout Asia Minor, 
and right down the Euphrates valley to the Persian 
Gulf where the German Anatolian railway will one day 
run. France (that is to say Russia) has vehemently pro- 
tested, but the Sultan is firm and the concession is 
irrevocably granted. After all it is only we English 
who need feel humiliated. We formed the idea and 
built the railways, but the feebleness of our Turkish policy 
and the timidity of our financiers led years ago to the 
loss of all the advantage we had gained. 


In view of this railway enterprise in Asia Minor, 
it is impossible not to be sceptical as to the immediate 
prospect of all those railways in German East Africa 
about which the Emperor and Mr. Cecil Rhodes had 
such interesting talks in Berlin. Even the little 
Usambara railway in the extreme north of the German 
territory has been a hopeless burden, and the authorities 
have had the utmost difficulty in persuading the 
Reichstag to grant the funds for its extension from 
Muhesa to Korogwe. To undertake the construction 
of aline from Dar es Salaam or Saadani to Ujjiji vid 
Tabora (nearly 1,000 kilométres) and in addition cross 
lines from Tabora to Victoria Nyanza, and from Tabora 
to the south of Lake Tanganyika, would cost at least 
ten millions sterling without any hope of adequate 
return. German financiers are not likely to face that 
responsibility just at present. Of course if the Empire 
gives a three per cent. guarantee the money will be 
found, but what price would Dr. Lieber and his indis- 
pensable Ultramontanes charge for their votes ? 


Lord Curzon’s speech on the Indian Sugar Bill has 
made Mr. Maclean very angry. The Viceroy’s remarks 
were obviously addressed to a wider audience than the 
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Calcutta Council. He justifies the Bill both on grounds 
of economic orthodoxy, and on the broader lines of 
material utility and political expedience. Indian 
interests alone have been the concern of Indian states- 
men. It is a little difficult to understand in whose 
interest the self-elected champion of the bounty system 
professes to act. Is it the people of England? They 
are not concerned except in so far as the diversion of 
German sugar from Indian markets may still further 
cheapen it here. It cannot be the Indian cultivator 
or refiner. Is it the Indian consumer? He gladly 
accepts the measure and does not want Mr. Maclean’s 
advocacy. Through the press, through its represen- 
tatives in Council, in every way it can be shown, 
Indian opinion is unanimously in favour of the counter- 
vailing duties. Mr. Maclean’s only clients in India 
appear to be a few merchants who derive a profit from 
the imports. Of course there are always the German 
farmer and refiner to be considered. 


The Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer, more happy 
than his English colleague, has been able to produce a 
prosperity Budget. War, famine and plague left a 
deficit of £3,750,000 in 1897-98, but this can now be 
wiped out of the account and India left with a com- 
fortable net balance of a million and a half or so at the 
end of the century. The dominating factor is again 
exchange. It accounts for an excess over the estimate 
of more than £700,000. Exchange is wound up with 
currency ; it reappears in connexion with anticipated 
currency reforms which may have to be financed and 
it prevents the application of the surplus to the reduction 
of taxation. For some of the improvement inthe receipts, 
Land Revenue postponed during the famine year must 
be responsible. The figures once more demonstrate 
India’s splendid powers of recuperation. 


Practical importance attaches to the subject of Sir C. 
Roe’s paper read before the East Indian Association 
this week. Ignorance of the growth of indigenous land 
laws out of varying tribal customs has led to grave errors 
in our land administration in many parts of India. In 
the Panjab perhaps the evil has been less than elsewhere. 
Efforts have been made to ascertain and record the 
tribal laws and customs, and the Chief Court over which 
Sir C. Roe formerly presided has repeatedly recognised 
the mischief of applying foreign conceptions to usages 
based on tribal or family customs. This evolution of 
the law governing rights over land is closely connected 
with the all-important matter of the alienation of land 
from the old proprietary classes which has made such 
alarming strides in Upper India. The discontent en- 
gendered by the infringement of ancestral rights has 
become a political danger, and the Government of India 
is now considering the best way to retrace its steps. 


The unhappy Finlanders who went to S. Petersburg 
with a petition from practically the whole adult male 
population of the Duchy have been ordered back to 
their homes without being permitted to see the Tsar or 
any of his Ministers. So the free constitution of 
Finland, which Nicholas like his ancestors had 
solemnly sworn to uphold, is at an end, and those 
who murmur are threatened with ‘‘ administrative 
measures,” in other words arbitrary arrest and 
deportation to Siberia. The military party count on 
some overt resistance which will enable General 
Bobrikoff to restore ‘‘order” by the traditional 
Russian methods, but in the words of the rejected 
petition ‘‘ during the ninety years of its union with 
mighty Russia public order has never failed in Fin- 
land ” and the most peaceable, orderly, and enlightened 
of the Tsar’s subjects are not going to play into the 
hands of their oppressors. Their representatives are 
quietly making inquiries about the prospects of settle- 
ment in the Canadian North-West and elsewhere. 
Rather than permit themselves to be reduced to a 
Russian level, the Finlanders wil! mournfully seek 
across the Atlantic a refuge from Imperial perjury and 
military tyranny. 


Mr. Lionel Holland showed the skill of an advocate 
in devoting his attention on the introduction of the Old 
Age Pensions Bill to the case against the proposal, thus 
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assuming that the case for it already had been made 
out. But unlike most advocates’ assumptions, this one 
was true. Nothing remains now but to show that 
some one particular scheme is the best, in other words, 
the scheme which is immediately the most practicable, 
and will exclude the fewest of those who should be 
beneficiaries. Mr. Chamberlain seemed to think that 
the plan of the present Bill came near to this standard, 
and so it seems to us. But it is not enough that the 
Government ‘“‘ will not rest satisfied until they have done 
something to make the condition of the aged poor 
more satisfactory than it is.” ‘‘Something” may 
come very near to nothing. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s speech on his amendment to 
the London Government Bill was not very well 
delivered, and it would have been more effective, could 
he have made up his mind whether he objected to the 
new bodies because they were ‘‘ municipalities only in 
name,” or because they were too strong to be “‘ strictly 
subordinate ” to the County Council. Alternative plead- 
ing is all very well in the Courts, where the game is 
avowedly between professionals who know the rules, 
but it is not effective in the House, where the game is 
not yet between professionals, and where arguments 
are supposed to be on merits. We were rather sur- 
prised at Earl Percy’s advocacy of indirect election to 
the County Council. It hardly squared with the general 
point of view of his attractive speech, which showed 
real grip of the London local government problem. 
Does the American Senate, where we see the system at 
work on a very grand scale, suggest very happy results ? 
Why did Earl Percy repeat Mr. Balfour’s slip, and call 
the new municipalities ‘‘ vestries ” ? Soon some one will 
be saying ‘‘ The Truth will out.” 


Mr. Asquith, with the lawyer’s acuteness, fastened on 
the real weak point in the position of municipal Con- 
servatism in London; though no corresponding weak 
point is to be found in the Bill. Unquestionably, there 
is a feeling abroad that Conservatives are unfriendly to 
the County Council, and this feeling always tells 
heavily against them in municipal elections. Not 
altogether justly. May be that the affection of some 
Moderates for the County Council is surprisingly great 
for its age. Sir Blundell Maple, for instance, must 
surely have forgotten the existence of his own remark- 
able Bill for reforming London ; but it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that all the best and most intelligent of the 
Moderates are and always have been perfectly sincere in 
their regard for the County Council. But this does 
not of necessity mean a majority of them. 


At last the Admiralty have come to see what everyone 
else has known for years, that the gunnery of the Navy 
is not what it shouldbe. The allowance of ammunition 
is to be increased, and the admirals commanding the 
foreign squadrons have been given a hint that the 
authorities are not satisfied with the results of recent 
years. The paintwork on board ship may be too clean 
and brasswork too bright, if it receives attention to the 
neglect of gunnery practice. The highest percentages 
of hits to rounds are gained by the quickfiring guns and 
the lighter breech-loading weapons, but the percentages 
only range between 24 and 36, while the big breech- 
loaders average only between 27 and 28. In part the 
low returns have been due to insufficient ammunition 
for practice, but, in part also, it has been due to in- 
difference. We may hope that at last gunnery will 
take its rightful place in the training of our seamen. 


The War Office statement that the provision of drill 
instructors for schools would receive attention is satis- 
factory. But it would be still better to make some pro- 
vision for teaching schoolboys to shoot. A man can 
fairly quickly pick up drill, but to learn how to shoot 
straight takes longer; while even a slight training in 
boyhood enormously simplifies the attainment of subse- 
quent proficiency. We have now probably come to the 
end of our tether in the matter of recruiting, and it is 
extremely doubtful if, under present conditions, it would 
be possible to still further increase our regular army. 
If then our Volunteers are ever to be of any practical 
use, they mist certainly shoot a good deal better than 
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they do at present. The moral therefore is that schools 
might assist by teaching musketry; and that they 
should receive every encouragement to use existing 
ranges. Some arrangement could be made for lending 
them arms and instructors. 


No sensible person can fail to agree with Lord 
Kitchener as to the necessity of removing the remains 
of the Mahdi and destroying the tomb. But there is 
one point which is not clear. Why, if there was no 
permanent intention to keep the head or present it to 
some deserving officer as a trophy, was it not thrown 
into the Nile with the rest of the bones? Moreover, 
why was it carried about—presumably for some con- 
siderable time since no dates are given—to be finally 
interred at Wady Halfa? It is in fact—according to 
the Sirdar’s report—still possible that it was originally 
intended to give it away, or even that it was for a 
time actually given away. 


It is not so easy a matter as Mr. Justice Darling 
seems to think to set aside the law of constructive 
murder without running into other inconveniences. 
The case of the fire at the Windsor Hotel in New York 
comes very aptly to show this ; if the fire was the work 
of thieves, as is reported, no one would hesitate, we 
should suppose, to assert that only hanging, or per- 
haps still better electrocution, would do justice to the 
incendiaries ; and yet if setting fire to the hotel were 
not a felony it is doubtful whether they could be found 
guilty of anything but manslaughter. The Construc- 
tive Murder Bill of Mr. Ambrose is objectionable on 
this ground. The present law runs into absurdities, 
and an alteration is necessary; but it has the 
advantage, which must not be overlooked, of securing 
justice in such cases as that of the Windsor Hotel 
fire, and that is not secured by any proposal yet made. 


There is one serious drawback to the appointment of 
Lord Russell of Killowen on the Venezuelan Boundary 
and the Anglo-American Commission. It takes away one 
of the most effective of the judges from his ordinary duties 
at a time when there is consternation at the Bar on any 
reduction of the judicial staff ; then the Chief Justice is 
also superintendent of the business of the Common Law 
Division ; though that does not mean so much in these 
days as it used to do. Will the appointment of an 
additional judge be now inevitable? If it is, the Chief’s 
mission will work out rather expensively for the country. 
The argument that more judges are not necessary 
depends, of course, upon the supposition that the 
judges remain in England. However international 
tribunals add to the dignity and influence of the legal 
profession, and Lord Russell and Lord Justice Collins 
will find keener intellectual pleasure in dealing with 
large questions abroad than with small ones at home. 


Mr. Ambrose, Q.C., the new Master in Lunacy, has 
sat for the Harrow division of Middlesex since 1885, in 
which year he defeated Mr., now Sir, Alfred Milner. 
The post is worth £2,000 a year, and is a meet reward 
for long, if occasionally querulous, service to his party. 
Mr. Ambrose is a Conservative of a somewhat old- 
fashioned type—no sentimental socialism about him. 
In the House of Commons Mr. Ambrose never 
achieved any success, being neither mentally nor physi- 
cally adapted for distinction in that assembly. As a 
lawyer the member for Harrow is what his brethren of 
the robe call ‘‘ sound,” rather a dubious compliment, by 
the way. Mr. Ambrose was once addressing Mr. 
Justice Day when he gradually became aware that the 
Judge was reading an evening paper. Upon his 
complaining of the discourtesy, Mr. Justice Day said 
‘€Go on, Mr. Ambrose; I am giving you all the atten- 
tion you deserve.” 


The principal changes in the new code of the Educa- 
tion Department are those which concern that hapless 
scholastic hybrid, the pupil teacher. We are glad to 
see that many of the recommendations of Mr. Barnett’s 
commission have been adopted in the direction of 
making this educational apprentice more of a pupil and 
less of a teacher. He or (better and more usually) she is 


to have the blessings of Secondary Education brought 
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within his reach. This is distinctly a change for the 
better. The more the traditions of Secondary Educa- 
tion can filtrate down into Primary, the better for 
Primary. We want to see the Elementary schools of 
the country levelled up rather than the weaker Secondary 
dragged down to the Board School level. 


New blood is further to be introduced into primary 
education by the limited admission of University 
graduates into training colleges. They may be few at 
first; but we hope in the end they will leaven the 
whole lump, informing their fellow-students with the 
wider outlook and more balanced judgment that come 
from higher education. Both parties, in fact, have to 
gain from the feeling of common educational interests 
that follows on a closer intercourse. But the door is 
opened still further. Not only graduates of English but 
also of Colonial Universities are to be recognised as 
eligible, so that national education becomes in its turn 
imperial. The other changes are of an esoteric kind 
and deal with such professional matters as pensions 
and superannuation, due no doubt to the legislative 
‘doles ” that were made last summer. 


A very curious and suggestive episode marked the 
annual meeting of the ‘‘ East London Church Fund” at 
the Mansion House last Monday. The Bishop of 
Stepney had announced that the Fund would be 
administered not on partisan but on diocesan lines, 
that, therefore, only deliberate disobedience to specific 
episcopal directions would be held to disqualify any 
parish for grants. ‘‘It was for the Bishop t6 decide 
what should be allowed in the diocese in the matter of 
ritual. When the Bishop reported that he had given an 
order to a church, and that it was not obeyed, any 
grant made by this Society would at once be stopped.” 
This sensible and equitable arrangement produced an 
astonishing protest from Mr. G. W. E. Russell, who 
immediately and most unexpectedly seized the oppor- 
tunity for advertising once again the rebellious attitude 
of the extremists with whom he is associated. 


He publicly invited any clergymen whose dis- 
obedience should bring on them the withdrawal of their 
grants ‘‘ to go to the West-end, where, if there were no 
organisations, there were at least individuals who would 
see that they did not suffer because they had paid 
obedience to what they believed to be the Church’s 
law.” Mr. Russell, of course, is an ardent advocate of 
Disestablishment : his speech on the second reading ot 
the Welsh Bill in the late Parliament was perhaps the 
ablest from the Government benches. The desire to 
promote the disestablishment of the Church may ex- 
plain, it can scarcely excuse, language equally un- 
reasonable and unbecoming. It is performances of 
this kind, not Protestant attacks, which injure High 
Churchmen. 


There is hope for Church defence. The ‘‘ National 
Church” is the accredited organ of the Church Com- 
mittee, which is the reformed Church Defence Institu- 
tion, of which Mr. G. H. F. Nye was once an important 
officer. None the less the ‘‘ National Church ” does 
not allow natural affection to blind it to Mr. Nye’s 
shortcomings. Dealing with his Oxford Movement 
story, the ‘‘ National Church,” as one of Mr. Nye’s 
best friends, allows that some of ‘‘the severe 
criticism which the book has not escaped,” was 
merited. It is further pointed out that the book is a 
mere compilation and so Mr. Nye’s work was not 
authorship but editing. Mr. Nye is commended for 
confining himself to the humbler réle, but unfortunately 
it is ‘‘ very largely as editor that he fails,” we are 
told. There is something distinctly humorous in the 
description of Mr. Nye as editing eminent men! The 
Church Committee is doing good service, and it has 
never done better work than in thus pouring precious 
balm on the head of one of its best friends. 


The Americans are smart, sometimes a little too 
smart. From a New York ‘‘ concern” styling itself 
the European Textile Sample Company, came a letter 
recently to a Yorkshire house réquesting to be supplied, 
on terms to be agreed upon, with new patterns of 
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English woollens for imitation by Americans. Not un- 
naturally the Yorkshiremen curtly declined to ‘‘ supply 
patterns for American manufacturers to imitate.” We 
can understand the anxiety of American manufacturers 
to get hold of English patterns, because the Americans 
are weak in design. But they are not the worst filchers 
of English invention. The Germans are even greater 
offenders, appropriating everything they can lay their 
hands upon, whether it be in woollens, worsteds, 
cottons, silks or laces. The French possess fancy, 
which makes them very successful in particular kinds of 
work. But even they are not above turning to account 
a good foreign thing when they see it; only the other 
day, it may be remembered, the chairman of Liberty’s 
was complaining of a French firm who systematically 
pilfered their designs, and then abused them roundly as 
a set of thieves. 


The Apothecaries Society’s garden of herbs in Chelsea 
has happily been saved from the hand of the Philistine 
by the Parochial Charities Trust. Its single cedar of 
Lebanon may not have increased like that in the *‘ high 
hall garden,” but even now in sure decay it is a joy to 
many of us. Song thrushes, redbreasts and even 
chaffinches may at times be heard singing within the 
quiet old place, and somewhere on the walls we have 
noticed the snapdragon blooming as prosperously as 
on the walls of Christ Church, Oxford. There is talk, 
we see, of a new botanical school in connexion with 
this old-world spot and a physiological laboratory. 
Science and beauty may here go hand in hand, if there 
is room for both in so small a space ; if not, let us keep 
the blossoms and lose the botany ! 


Is the Hampshire Test, the most beautiful chalk 
stream in the world, to suffer the fate which in part has 
already overtaken the charming rivers of Hertfordshire 
and Kent ? A water company is seeking powers at the 
present time to tap one of the tributaries of the lower 
Test near Mottisfont, and the Bill has already passed 
second reading. We hear that Lord Portsmouth and 
other riparian proprietors intend doing all they can to 
avert the danger which threatens the stream, but unless 
the measure should be thrown out on the preamble it is 
hard to see what can be done. Experts say that if the 
water companies bored to a really considerable depth 
in the chalk they would find plenty of water which 
might be pumped up without affecting the stream; 
but the companies are not in the habit of going deeper 
or further for their supplies than they can help. 


A well-imagined anecdote has been going the rounds 
to the effect that, during the Pope’s recent illness, the 
Cardinal Camerlengo visited him with a silver hammer 
in his pocket, ready to use it in verifying his Holiness’ 
demise with three taps on the forehead according to 
custom, whereupon the Pope presented him with a 
golden hammer in recognition of the humour of the 
precaution. Commentators have been strangely to 
seek for the foundations of this myth, but it must 
surely be well known that, after removing the dead 
Pope’s veil, the Camerlengo has always proceeded to 
break with a golden hammer the fisherman’s ring, 
which has been the Pontiff’s badge of office. This 
ceremony was performed in the case of Benedict XIV. 
by Cardinal York (the Jacobite King Henry IX.), who 
held the post of Camerlengo during five pontificates. 


The encouraging presence of the police is still lent by 
Mr. Gerald Balfour to the weekly pandemonium inside 
and outside S. Clement’s, Belfast. On Sunday morn- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer was recited with the usual 
accompaniment of whistling, stamping and hooting, 
and in the afternoon the mob was so threatening that no 
service could be held. The leaders of these blasphem- 
ing rowdies, whose names have been supplied to the 
police, are so proud of their success and of the moral 
support afforded them by the local magistrates and the 
authorities in Dublin, that they have now it is stated 
drawn up alist of other Belfast churches which they 
propose to visit in turn. When a few more churches 
are wrecked and their clergy and people assaulted, Mr. 
Balfour will perhaps begin to discover that it is easier 
to raise and to encourage the spirit of riot and lawless- 
ness than to lay it. At present he makes no sign. 
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PRESIDENT KRUGER’S SECOND 
OPPORTUNITY. 


FoR the second time President Kruger is given the 
chance of rehabilitating himself in the eyes of 
Europe, and of laying deep the foundations of his 
country’s prosperity. He missed a golden opportunity 
after the Raid in 1896, when by a little magnanimity he 
would have secured for ever the friendship and co- 
operation of Great Britain. We were conscious that 
some of our subjects had committed a wrong against 
the Transvaal, and if President Kruger had shown 
any disposition to remedy the grievances which 
prompted the injury, there is hardly anything that 
England would have refused him. That oppor- 
tunity was suffered to slip; the ordinary and 
meaner motives of humanity were allowed to prevail ; 
and the President embarked upon the path of retalia- 
tion, into which he may have been driven by those who 
surround him. Three years have passed, years of dis- 
comfort, of uncertainty, of fruitless remonstrance on 
the one hand, and illusory promises on the other. 
Once more President Kruger has the chance of proving, 
not only to England, but to France and Germany, who 
are almost as deeply interested in this matter as our- 
selves, that his Government is worthy to rank amongst 
the civilised Powers of the world. 

The opportunity arises in this way. It is matter 
of common knowledge that negotiations have been 
going on for some time between the chief representa- 
tives of the mining industry and the Transvaal 
Government. These negotiations are still proceeding, 
and what will be their ultimate result cannot be known 
even to those engaged in them. But it is possible to 
gain a pretty clear insight into the nature of the 
negotiations from President Kruger’s speech at Heidel- 
berg. The President, according to the official report, 
intends to give a seat on his Executive Council, with a 
vote, to ‘‘a financier of the best European reputation :” 
he intends to take over the dynamite monopoly 
from the present concessionnaire and keep it in 
the hands of the Government ; and he proposes, with 
regard to underground mining rights, to give the 
owners of the surface preferential rights over what he 
calls ground-owners or holders. It is therefore obvious 
that President Kruger has quite as much to get out of 
the representatives of the mining industry as they have 
to get out of him. It is clear to the merest outsider 
that President Kruger is very anxious that the leading 
South African houses should agree with his wishes 
on the subject of the dynamite monopoly. He there- 
fore offers them certain concessions in return. But, like 
an old parliamentary hand, President Kruger does not 
offer at first what he means to give. The Heidelberg 
speech is an overture, not an ultimatum. A skilled 
bargainer feels his way cautiously, and awaits counter- 
proposals. Does President Kruger really mean to 
satisfy the mining industry? It is patently to his 
interest to do so; but men are not always governed by 
their interest, and even presidents of republics are 
sometimes in the power of others. But does President 
Kruger really wish to get the South African magnates 
on his side? If he does, we think we can show him 
the way very plainly. 

Let President Kruger grant to the Uitlanders such a 
measure of political or municipal reform as they will 
accept, and he will find the representatives of the 
mining industry easy enough to deal with. Once settle 
the question of the franchise, or, if the Uitlanders prefer 
it, the Johannesburg County Council, and such ques- 
tions as the dynamite monopoly and the bewaar- 
platzen will settle themselves in a few days. The 
Europeans resident in the Transvaal are better judges 
of what they want for their protection and comfort than 
President Kruger, or even than Mr. Chamberlain. We 
should therefore be inclined to leave it to the Uitlanders 
themselves to say whether they would rather have 
burgher’s rights or ratepayer’s rights, a vote for the 
President and the Raad, or a municipality for Johannes- 
burg. We should have thought from experience that 
municipal rights would be more likely to follow political 
rights than the reverse ; but let the Uitlanders speak 
for themselves. Two things, however, are essential to 
the settlement of the present political and industrial 
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difficulties, and unless President Kruger grasps the 


fact, we shall only begin again the weary round 
of bickering, to end once more in an appeal 
to force. The political reform must be effective, 


and it must be immediate, or if not immediate, 
accompanied by guarantees of its execution within 
a reasonable period of time. To propose that an 
Englishman or a German who has already lived four 
years in the Transvaal must live there for another nine 
years before he gets a vote, and to say youare granting 
him a favour by reducing the period from fourteen years, 
is childish, and would be a laughable impertinence, 
were not the matter so serious. Does President 
Kruger know what the alien law is in this country ? 
Every man or woman who has lived here five years, and 
can produce evidence that he or she intends to 
go on living here, can acquire all the rights of a 
British citizen on payment of #5. Need President 
Kruger be ashamed to take a leaf out of the Statute 
Book of Great Britain? Has the free admission of 
aliens to civic rights proved so dangerous a policy in 
this country that President Kruger need be afraid of 
imitating it? It is mere waste of time on the part of 
the Boer Government to propose reforms that may 
take effect nine or even seven yearshence. Mr. Cham- 
berlain has expressed very plainly the view of Her 
Majesty’s Government and the British public as to 
future promises on the part of the Transvaal. It 
President Kruger wishes to enjoy the luxury of proving 
Mr. Chamberlain wrong, let him offer a franchise to 
every man who has lived, or who shall live, five years 
in the Transvaal. There is danger in delay, for Mr. 
Chamberlain has said that he is tired of friendly 
remonstrance, which is unheeded, and of negotiations 
which end in nothing. The President and his advisers 
can hardly shut their eyes to the remarkable revolution 
of opinion in France and Germany towards the 
Transvaal. It is no exaggeration to say that three 
years ago France and Germany regarded the South 
African Republic as the victim of a_ brutal ‘attack 
upon its independence. To-day, French public opinion 
warmly supports the claims of the Uitlanders ; while 
the German Emperor openly co-operates with Mr. 
Rhodes in his railway and telegraph scheme. Nor will 
President Kruger derive much comfort in his attitude 
of resistance from his eastern neighbour Portugal, who 
has recently granted an important dock concession in 
Delagoa Bay to an English syndicate. The truth is 
that every Power that is interested in Africa, except the 
Boer Republic, regards the extension of British influence 
with benevolence, because they know that it makes 
for honest and settled government. How long will 
President Kruger be blind to his own best interests ? 
We do not desire to examine too closely in these 
columns the olive branch which the President holds out 
to the mining industry. It goes without saying that 
the European financier, who is to be called in to pre- 
scribe, must really be a man of standing, otherwise he 
will do more harm than good. Most of the questions 
at issue relating to the gold industry are technical, and 
may safely be left to those who are now negotiating. 
But at the risk of being tiresome, we must repeat that 
if President Kruger wishes to settle the financial and 
industrial question, he must settle the political ques- 
tion, on a real, not a sham, basis. If he should ask 
what the financiers have to do with politics, let him 
learn that the value of every industry is doubled when it 
lives under a Government which is neither corrupt 
nor oppressive, and which is supported by a contented 
population. 


THE FUTURE OF SPAIN. 


Se old Wykehamist adage is as pertinent in the 

school of statecraft as it ever was in the micro- 
cosm of school. Sefior Sagasta still refusing to learn, 
even after suffering the sors fertza to fall upon a vicarious 
people, has at length been driven reluctant to the 
remaining alternative, and the speculation arises: 
what shall it profit Spain to see his replaced by another 
Opportunist faction? Setting out with unconstitutional 
advice to a Sovereign whose sole title is constitutional, 
Sefior Silvela precipitates his baptism of fire so that 
there need be small tarrying ere his mettle shall come to 
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the proof. Should he emerge, an administrative and a 
financial stumbling-block will alone obstruct his avenue 
to fat pastures. ‘He must first treat with drastic 
surgery the gangrene of corruption which has attacked 
every department; which paralysed the army and 
navy during the war; which now undermines the health 
of the Latin Name in almost every land. Lest he 
forget, the returned and disbanded soldiery, grim 
skeletons, will haunt his every feast. Shivering through 
mid-winter in the rags of thin cotton uniforms selected 
for a Cuban summer, yellow and wasted with fevers, 
cruelly defrauded of long arrears of pay, often only 
restrained from the very brink of starvation by an ill- 
spared charitable crust, prowling the streets of every 
seaport with a resignation no less ‘eroic than martial 
exploits, these piteous victims have sent a throb of horror 
through the hearts of all but the most callous. There 
is scarce a peasant in any village of Spain but has 
had a friend or kinsman among the sufferers. Your 
Spaniard is slow to anger, but when once his resent- 
ment is kindied—yea, but a little—it grows terrible, 
and unless a remedy be scon forthcoming, will 
assuredly breed a thirst for retribution. As it is, the 
men themselves, after incredible submission, reflected 
from reminiscences of discipline, are at last recollecting 
that, if machines, they are yet human; that, beside 
duties, they also possess rights. A short reversion to 
principles of common honesty will probably shelve 
immediate danger, but that is not enough. Yet, once 
a compromise shall have been made with those who 
have already forgiven so much, the ministerial path 
should be clear. The financial problem is now merely 
a question of time. Just as, without ashes there had 
been no phoenix, so without a colonial emasculation 
Spain might not have sighted solvency within her pre- 
sent paths. Like a residuary legatee whose expecta- 
tions are all smothered by annuitants, the unfortunate 
kingdom has only piled up difficulties by clinging to her 
encumbered and ill-administered estates. However 
painful to her honour the sacrifice of traditional responsi- 
bilities may have been, the result is a great boon to her 
pocket and she may look forward to length of days in 
the humble sphere of a minor State. 

Is this then the epilogue of all the pride of Aragon, 
of all the glories of Castile? Shall the lords of two 
worlds stand satisfied in the penury of respectable 
suburbanism? The only alternative is the apparition 
of the strong man, for whom so many countries now 
sigh in vain. Is he Don Carlos, or must Spain look 
for another? He alone has been cast by public 
opinion for the part, but neither his friends nor his foes 
understand his recent inaction. He, better than any 
other, must know that it is now or never, that the chief 
chance of his life has come and nearly gone, perhaps 
never to return. The years of waiting have seemed 
harder and harder to his partisans as scandals mul- 
tip ied and still there was no sign. Now their patience 
is well-nigh exhausted, and a few more months of rose- 
water conspiracy will see the chief Carlists either 
‘‘rallied” to the strugglers for office, or sullenly 
acquiescing in the lethargy of exile. The Carlists are 
the Jacobites of Spain, and it is now for them to decide 
whether they will look back upon their last campaign 
as a final effort, like the Forty-five, and content them- 
selves with throwing up bonnets and pouring out 
bumpers in honour ot a vague transpontine cause. 

Whatever we may think of their theories and tradi- 
tions, it is impossible to quarrel with the pre-eminence 
of their programme. Like Charles Edward, Charles VII. 
has erred in the direction of excessive magnanimity. 
So anxious has he been not to embarrass his country 
that he has hesitated perchance too long in subjecting 
it to the heroic treatment of a civil war. Once this 
tonic shall have been quaffed, the recovery may be 
miraculous, for Spain possesses vast reserves of 
strength and energy and patriotism. The old spirit 
which braced two worlds cannot altogether have been 
deadened by the comparatively short spell of parlia- 
mentarism, which has never permeated far beneath the 
surface. The talk is all now of an American conti- 
nental empire, stretching from Alaska to Tierra 
del Fuego. But even admitting that the aversion 
of a commercial republic from systematic aggran- 
disement may be overcome, it by no means follows 
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that such a destiny can be worked out by this 
young nation in a hurry. The recent war proves 
nothing, unless it be that, of two chaotic combatants, 
Alfonsist Spain was the more easily demoralised. Alike 
in Cuba and in the Philippines, the United States now 
eccupy the position of the proverbial young bear, with 
all his troubles before him. We prefer to wait and see 
how they come cut of the contest with President 
Aguinaldo and General Yellow Jack before we dream of 
stars and stripes in Paraguay. The condition of the 
South American continent must lie hardest among the 
reproaches upon the conscience of the expiring century, 
and whoever aims at restoring Jaw and order toa 
new world, possessed of such infinite possibilities, must 
deserve the prayers of all humanity. Whether Spain 
has already sunk too low to attempt such alchemy, even 
under the inspiration of an unflinching philosopher, 
remains to be seen. At any rate it is the ideal task for 
a regenerate Spain, a mission among her own blood- 
brethren, and, once she has successfully set her house 
in order, we may mark the experiment with sympa- 
thetic interest. Nor need we fear that the resurrection 
of peninsular imperialism will imperil British aspira- 
tions. Irresponsible loquacity and the usual vapour- 
ings of our daily press have aroused regrettable 
impressions among many _ sections of Spanish 
opinion; but with the new birth of their imperial 
idea Spaniards will find nothing to resent in an 
expansion which occupies an entirely different sphere. 
This, it is important to note, has already been realised 
by those who formulate the Carlist foreign policy. In 
the same connexion we may draw attention to a scheme 
by which Spain should cede to us her possessions in 
Morocco and obtain Gibraltar in exchange. Of course 
this would never be entertained on our part, but the 
emphatic fact is that it has been proposed as a 
basis of understanding with us, and supported on 
the ground that the two nations may be mutually 
useful in resisting the encroachments of France. These 
points are worth reflecting upon quite apart from the 
question of Carlist prospects, which, after all, are the 
internal concern of Spain. Let any strong ruler identify 
himself with some such project for the regeneration of the 
degenerate kingdom, as introit to the federal consolida- 
tion of Spanish-speaking States, and any effort which 
promises to be effective must command benevolent 
consideration from every friend of Authority. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE EXECUTIVE. 


B Bars question which Mr. Maclean raised in a letter 

to the ‘‘ Times,” but which he has not yet found 
the means of raising in the House of Commons, is an 
interesting and important one. It is simply this: Is 
the Secretary of State for India responsible to the 
House of Commons or not? Mr. Maclean of course 
asserts the affirmative ; but he pushes his constitutional 
doctrine further than this. The member for Cardiff 
contends that Lord George Hamilton in giving the 
assent of the Crown to the Indian Act for the imposition 
of a countervailing duty on sugar without taking the 
opinion of Parliament acted uléra vires. With the 
policy of this particular Act of the Indian Government 
we have nothing to do in this article. The wisdom or 
folly of the law in question is wholly irrelevant to the 
constitutional point : whether it were a Currency Act, 
or a Cantonment Act, or a Tariff Act, the arguments 
would be the same. Mr. Maclean does not indicate 
with precision how the Secretary of State is to take the 
opinion of Parliament on a particular Act of the Indian 
Government ; whether by allowing the Act to lie on 
the table for a certain time before sanctioning it, or by 
putting up a ‘‘bonnet” to move the adjournment, 
or by giving such facilities for debate as the Govern- 
ment can give. But this again is a side issue; it 
is a question of parliamentary procedure, which it 
is undesirable to mix up with the broad question of con- 
stitutional law. Is the Secretary of State for India 
independent of Parliament? As the Secretary for India 
is in reality the Indian Government, for the Viceroy 
receives instructions from the Secretary of State, it 
really comes to this : has Parliament any control over 
the Government of India? The question has only to 
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be stated in this latter form to answer itself: for every- 
body is aware that no part of the Empire can be 
withdrawn from the jurisdiction of Parliament. 
Exactly the same issue that Mr. Maclean has 
raised with regard to Lord George Hamilton has 
been previously raised with reference to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies. It is very much 
the practice of all Colonial Secretaries to allow or dis- 
allow colonial Acts, and to make colonial treaties, 
which they do not communicate to the House of Com- 
mons until long after the event. The answer of the 
Colonial Secretary, like the answer of the Indian Secre- 
tary, has always been, ‘‘ I am the servant of the Crown; 
| am not bound to ascertain the opinion of the House 
of Commons. Honourable members may censure 
me if they like after the thing is done, and then I will 
resign.” Thisis unconstitutional. A Secretary of State 
is a member of the Cabinet, and the Cabinet is the 
executive committee of Parliament, by whom it is 
chosen and by whom it is dismissed. It is true 
that in the grave and respectful language of our 
Constitution the Sovereign appoints and dismisses 
Ministers. But this is a polite figment; for the man 
whom an outgoing Premier recommends the Sovereign 
to send for is indicated to him by the opinion of the 
House of Commons; the men whom the incoming 
Minister can put into his Cabinet are likewise 
designated for him by the opinion of the House 
of Commons, which can turn them all out by 
an adverse vote. Some of the members of this 
executive committee, or ‘‘ board of control” as 
Bagehot called it, are in the House of Lords, and we 
make no difference in this matter between the two 
Houses of Parliament. But the idea that Ministers are 
servants of the Crown and not of Parliament is as bad 
as the exploded doctrine of royal power—in fact it is 
merely a substitution of the Cabinet for the Crown in 
the creed of absolutists. Of course you can have a 
system in which the Executive is independent of the 
Legislature. The Ministers of the President of the 
United States are not members of the Legislature. But 
that is not the British Constitution. The members of 
the Executive are members of the Legislature in this 
country for the precise object of making them answer- 
able to and dependent on Parliament. 

If this were not the intention, why should the Secre- 
tary for India be amember of the Cabinet at all? He 
might as well be a permanent official in Downing 
Street. As a member of the Cabinet, for what is he 
answerable in Parliament if not for the acts of the 
Indian Government? No sane man proposes that the 
House of Commons should interfere in the details 
of Indian administration. But when it comes to 
the fundamental principles on which our great 
Oriental dependency is to be governed, Padgett, 
M.P., has as good a right on constitutional grounds 
to have his say as Lord George Hamilton. We 
admit the difficulty of distinguishing between a funda- 
mental principle and an administrative detail. We 
should have thought the tariff policy of a State was 
hardly a question of administration. In this instance, 
Lord George Hamilton has made a tactical, as well as a 
constitutional, blunder : for had he deferred his approval 
of the Sugar Act until after a debate, he would have 
won a great parliamentary triumph. 


THE RIVALS. 


_™= time seems to have arrived when it is possible, 
with some degree of profit, to discuss the future 


relationship of Great Britain and America. For nearly: 


a year any wise discussion of this subject has not. 


been practicable. A wave of sentimental hypnotism, 
beginning in America, has passed over both countries ; 
with the result that men’s minds have been lulled into 
the belief that the English-speaking peoples, east and 
west, would henceforth dominate all nations in a golden 
age of peace. While it lasted the dream was of ex- 
ceeding beauty; it is even possible to admit that it was 
exceedingly desirable. In a world that is too much 
with us day-dreams on the grand scale have their uses ; 
not the least of these being the inevitable awakening 
to a more vivid perception of things as they are. 
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There are signs not a few that the dreamers in England 
and America—honest dreamers for the most part—will 
soon be awake, and it is our hope that their recent ex- 
perience will prove beneficial. For we are anxious that 
the two countries should be friends ; ia this respect we 
have only differed from many other people in desiring 
that this friendship should have a practical rather than 
a sentimental basis. We recognise the fact that all 
sound international relationships must bring about 
mutual advantages in material interests. 

So far, there has been no such outcome of the Anglo- 
American friendship. In Africa we find it possible to 
make a working arrangement with Germany ; we have 
even come to terms with France on the Niger and the 
Nile. In neither case is there any element of senti- 
ment; it is simply business conducted upon sound 
business principles. With America, however, we seem 
not to be able to get beyond sentiment. An opportunity 
was offered in the Anglo-American Commission to 
achieve something practical, but the result has been 
complete failure. This failure was occasioned, so we 
were officially informed, by the inability of the Commis- 
sioners to agree upon a question of arbitration. The 
dispute regarding the Alaskan boundary is essentially 
a subject for arbitration, and the arrangement be- 
tween Great Britain and America in the matter of 
Venezuela offered itself as an apt model. The 
American Commissioners, however, declined to accept 
this solution of the question, and in consequence of 
this attitude all the other important subjects of 
trade and tariff have been put on the shelf. Regarded 
as friendship this result is disheartening ; regarded as 
business it is altogether discreditable. That the trivial 
matter of choosing a chairman for the proposed Arbitra- 
tion Commission should be enough to make shipwreck 
of all the labours of the Anglo-American Commission 
brings into highest relief the shallowness of the Ameri- 
can politician’s affection for England. For our own 
part, however, we accept this official reason for the 
failure with great reserve. We are inclined to think 
that questions of tariff touch the politicians at Washing- 
ton more acutely than questions of boundary ; that the 
Syndicates who are interested in coal and lumber have 
successfully intervened in their owa interests to wreck 
the Commission. The Syndicates are all-powerful in 
Washington ; that they have also the desire to dominate 
Canada can be seen in the efforts of the Standard Oil 
Trust to manipulate the Canadian railway tariffs in 
order that it may thereby establish a monopoly. 
The people of this country, unfortunately for them- 
selves, are very badly informed regarding the baneful 
effect of these Trusts and Syndicates upon trade and 
politics in America. Itis to them, in a great measure, 
that the recent growth of the imperial spirit is due ; they 
have had it manufactured by the press and thrust upon 
the people, just as they thrust the war with Spain upon 
President McKinley. They will be our rivals in the 
Far East even as they are our unscrupulous rivals in 
Canada. Mr. Choate in his speech before the 
Chambers . of Commerce recognised the fact that 
America and England were trade rivals, but he pleaded 
for a ‘‘ generous and loyal” rivalry. The phrase is 
not particularly enlightening as applied to a scramble 
for more trade on the part of two rival countries, and 
any kind of generosity or loyalty, except to its own 
members, is the very last thing we should expect from 
an American Trust. 

We are not jealous of the advent of America in the 
Far East. On the contrary we think, for instance, 
that she may even be welcomed in China. The field 
for trading enterprise is so large that England 
cannot grudge a share to America, even as she has 
not grudged a share to Germany, Italy, and France. At 
the same time, it will not be wise to let this friendly 
attitude blind us to the fact that America, in the future, 
will be for us a far more formidable rival in the Far 
East than any other Power. And this menace to our 
trading supremacy will ultimately make itself felt in 
every part of the world. In a short time America may 
have a very powerful fleet, and with this weapon at her 
disposal we may expect that, at the bidding of the 
Syndicates, the Government at Washington will not 
scruple to enlarge indefinitely its policy of expansion. 
Such a policy will suit many of the politicians 
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admirably, because it will divert attention from 
much-needed reforms at home to opportunities for 
spoil-hunting abroad. But it will not suit the interests 
of Great Britain. The rivalry of American traders, 
everywhere backed by a powerful fleet with intent 
to displace our trading supremacy, is not a prospect to 
be regarded lightly, even although these rivals speak 
our language, and share with us the traditions of a 
common origin. Community of language and tradition 
is not in itself sufficient to ensure that the trade 
rivalry between the two countries shall be steadfastly 
friendly. Some of the greatest wars which the 
world has witnessed have been waged by men of the 
same race ; the history of the States themselves affords 
proof that not even a common country is a guarantee 
against war of the bitterest. To suppose, therefore, 
that all will be well in the future between two such rival 
forces as Great Britain and America is to misread history 
and to disregard the witness of human nature. In a 
quite gentlemanly fashion we can welcome her to the 
place of honour as a world-power, but in doing this it 
will be foolishness to overlook the possibility that our 
own position of power in the world may be thereby 
seriously threatened. 

It has been urged, of course, that the advancing 
greatness of America is only one other good reason 
why we should seek an alliance. The argument takes 
this form: If the American fleet of the future is to be 
nearly as powerful as our own it will be to our profit to 
combine it with our own; if the Americans are to be 
supreme in the trade markets of the world it will be 
good business for us to join the concern as junior 
partners. So far, this kind of appeal has not yet moved 
the Englishman, because he does not yet regard him- 
self as a poor but honest object for charitable assist- 
ance. In America, however, that is precisely the 
manner in which the situation is viewed. In the news- 
papers it is being set forth with every form of emphasis 
that England requires the help of America in the Far 
East ; hence her advice to annex the Philippines ; hence, 
also, her recent outburst of friendliness. That is a 
ludicrous distortion of our attitude, and so unjust that 
it has been rebuked even by the most strenuous of the 
advocates of an alliance. The fact that such a gross 
misrepresentation should be believed in America only 
shows us with greater clearness how little sympathetic 
knowledge accompanies the recent excited professions 
of friendship. No doubt there would be certain distinct 
immediate advantages to England in an alliance with 
America, but the dangers and the drawbacks, both 
present and future, are even more obvious. There is, 
for instance, the element of danger which lies in the fact 
that an American administration is short-lived. Every 
four years their foreign policy will be threatened by 
drastic revision ; new men will come into office with a 
new policy and new methods. At the mercy of a 
democracy, and with no permanent officials as a check 
upon ignorance or recklessness, the foreign relation- 
ships of America will be in continual danger of an 
overthrow. Then again, the methods of -American 
officialism do not usually make for honesty ; the latest 
exhibition of these methods being the scandalous white- 
washing of War Office delinquencies. On the whole, 
we should prefer to see England going her own way 
alone ; treating America with the same friendly courtesy 
that she extends to continental powers. Nothing less 
than that; but nothing more. 


VANDALISMS AND AN ACT OF REVERENCE. 


QE voice only has been raised in defence of Sir 
William Richmond’s decorations at S. Paul’s, 
that of Mr. Stillman. He dates from Bournemouth, 
perhaps has not seen the decorations, and does not 
venture to say they are tolerable. No single competent 
critic will dare to say so. Mr. Stillman’s arguments 
are that Sir William Richmond is ‘‘incontestably the 
most capable of all the living English artists of doing 
a great decorative work,” that there is no precedent by 
which to judge these decorations, that this is in their 
favour, and that we must wait till they are completed to 
judge them fairly. The answer to these strange argu- 
ments, in a different order, is that the precedent to be con- 
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sidered in S. Paul’s is the work of Sir Christopher Wren, 
that nothing Sir William Richmond has ever done gives 
him a right to touch that master’s work, that novelty in 
such a connexion must almost necessarily stand self- 
condemned, and that a yard of this rubbish is enough to 
judge its quality by. Moreover, the work entails actual 
destruction of parts of Sir Christopher Wren’s stonework, 
and indelible staining of others. Are we to wait till the 
irreparable injury already done to the dome is continued 
throughout the building ? 

The slackness and cowardice that artists, who all 
privately condemn the business, have displayed is 
astonishing. When a Gothic church is threatened by 
its Dean and Chapter the Society for the Preservation 
of Ancient Buildings is up in arms, and Sir William 
Richmond himself would probably be found among the 
protesters. Whena Renaissance masterpiece is thus 
tampered with the Society is dumb. Another Society 
too, the Art Workers’ Guild, has intervened in such ques- 
tions before now. What steps has it taken to remon- 
strate with its former Master? The truth is that we 
need a new society to fight for the preservation of 
what remains of Palladian London. Are more of 
Wren’s City churches threatened by the new combina- 
tion scheme of the Bishop of London? Is the dark 
chapter of carelessness and actual fraud on the part 
of the ecclesiastical authorities by which the incom- 
parable city of Wren has been mutilated not yet 
complete? We will not believe this of Dr. Creighton 
till the evil deed has been done. What hypocrisy and 
pretence mark the action of the ‘‘cultured” in these 
matters! We Londoners (even the travelled Deans and 
Chapters among us) protest against the destruction of 
the Ponte Vecchio at Florence. A bridge at our 
doors, that of Kew, not so rich in antiquity and 
association, but very much more beautitul, goes 
down without a word, because tramway lines, that 
ought to be forced underground, find it incon- 
venient. And while this monstrous piece of work 
is doing unblamed, academical voices are busy in 
discussing whether the new Vauxhall Bridge is to be 
designed by an engineer or a Waterhouse! In the 
name of simplicity in ugliness let it be left to the engi- 
neers. 

A sign of reverence for post-Gothic genius comes un- 
expectedly in the midst of all this. Lord Wemyss, 
who has had the courage to take up an American 
artist’s protest against the S. Paul’s scandal, is the 
author of an idea that is worth considering and may 
retrieve for us something of Inigo Jones’ vast project 
of a Whitehall Palace. The Banqueting Hall, as is 
well known, was but a minor feature of the scheme 
that embraced an immense space on both sides of 
Whitehall. Plans and projections of this, the earlier 
and bigger project, exist, and also of the later, set back 
to the Banqueting Hall side of the street. The new 
War Office is to occupy part of this site, adjoining Inigo 
Jones’ fragment, and the proposal is that Jones’ plan 
should so far be carried out as to set up a wing corre- 
sponding to the existing building, divided from it by the 
archway and centre piece above it indicated in the draw- 
ings. The plan seems feasible enough, the archway would 
face that of the Horse Guards, and the whole would be 
secure of the dignity already displayed in the tiny 
morsel of a tremendous design. When we heard of 
Mr. Young’s appointment as architect of the new 
War Office we regretted it, knowing the mediocre 
quality of his Glasgow Municipal Buildings, and it 
appeared that it was such a quality the Government 
sought, terrified by the beauty of Mr. Norman Shaw’s 
Scotland Yard; but if Mr. Young could be induced to 
work out this scheme we should be ready to bless the 
day that made him architect. Probably, however, he 
will prefer Mr. Young to Inigo Jones. 


THE RIVER. 


OU cannot be indifferent to London; you must 
either love or loathe the place ; and if you are of 

its true lovers you will see in it not only fascination but 
a strange beauty. In the City, in the Strand, in Regent 
Street, in Piccadilly, there is beauty in the play of light 
and colour over the changing masses of the traffic and 
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the stream of passers on the footpaths; a beauty that 
perhaps is best felt by lamplight. It is the beauty of 
mystery, of strong perpetual movements only half 
understood, the beauty that sets you wondering. But 
for the obvious charms of London that you can show 
to the firstcomer and say, look! water must always 
be in view. The Serpentine, with bright sun and a 
light wind to crisp the water, whether the trees 
wear the green of May or the blackish-purple of a 
March afternoon, never fails in its effect of prettiness. 
S. James’s Park, where the willows overhang the water, 
and the Whitehall buildings are seen across it, makes 
a statelier picture. In each case you need the some- 
thing that has light and movement of its own, keeping 
even in a fog a faint shimmer of radiance ; for without 
that the tones of London are dead and heavy. But 
the parks are properly speaking not London ; they are 
the ornaments that London wears; and for the un- 
deniable beauty, which is also essential, you must go 
to the river. 

Beautiful the Thames is from the reaches where one 
knew it on the Upper River in Oxford days, through its 
whole course townwards, making the link that binds 
Oxford so much closer to London than any freedom of 
intercourse can bring Cambridge. Even so far away 
—Goring, or Clifton Hampden—at Oxford even—but 
certainly at Henley, it is almost a part of London; it 
is the Londoners’ own playground ; and the people who 
know best its locks, its wide stretches, and its green 
backwaters, are not country folk but dwellers in the 
streets. Past Windsor it sweeps along through that 
rich English country—the ‘‘deep dumb river floating 
by among the heavy trees ”—till on the fringe of London 
it changes its nature, and you can see the two meet 
and fuse, the river that means play and the river that 
means work. It was seen off Putney last week; the 
bank was crowded; the Oxford boat was just starting 
for its daily spin; there was a keen March sunshine 
in which everything shone like jewels, and the whole 
of that magnificent stretch of curve glittered in a light 
breeze. Up the Surrey side the long outrigger started, 
fine as a knife, going swift and strong; and down in 
mid-stream, with the first of the ebb, and a rag of 
sail raised to catch the wind, came two lumbering 
coal barges, broad and solid, riding slow and heavy 
on the water. They would slip down under Putney 
Bridge and round the curve by Fulham ; then, passing 
Chelsea, they would reach the very heart of London, 
borne on the great artery of its life. The river is the 
blood and the soul of London; without it London 
could not have been; think of it as the centre of the 
world’s wealth, and as you look over the bridge, you 
will see the great stream flowing liquid gold. If it ran 
yellow in good earnest, as they fabled of Pactolus, it 
could not be a richer possession. 

Down by the Pool of London where the great ships 
lie touching each other, the masts cluster, and the sky 
behind them is cross-hatched like an etching with black 
lines of cordage. But the river that we know and love 
best—the river that sums up for us the beauty of 
London—lies between Waterloo Bridge and Chelsea, 
and the symbols of it are the barges. Up and down 
they drift with the tide or lie at their moorings, broad 
and deep, grimy, yet beautiful in their strong curves, 
laden almost awash with all manner of goods ; some- 
times singly, oftener in strings with a noisy tugboat 
puffing outrageously at the head of the tow. But the 
tug is not doing the work ; it is the river, whose laden 
body carries on steadfastly all these monstrous burdens, 
majestic in its motion, neither hasting nor resting, nor 
feeling the weight. That beauty—the grace of calm 
strength—no one can help feeling who looks at it and, to 
gain a notion of its force, watches the race and swirl of 
all that weight of water round the piers. But the river 
is incomparable too for the mere charm of colour and 
line. See it yellow in the sun through fog, as if it 
really ran gold ; often blue of a clear day ; but oftenest 
of all, and most beautiful, a silver grey, just broken, 
like a roughness on the metal, with flaws of wind or 
eddies. It is beautiful too in the dark, when you have 
merely the sense of its flow, and a steamer passes, its 
red light an eye in the gloom, its dark hull showing, and 
behind that a long trail of black heavy timber boats 
scarcely discerned. But the most beautiful time of all, 
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here as elsewhere in London, and more beautiful here 
than anywhere else, is just in the half-light when the 
lamps are first lit. From Battersea Bridge to Albert 
Bridge by the Embankment is a long slight curve ; 
across the river, the low trees in Battersea Park show 
faint and dim, a broken line of bluish grey or bluish 
green, according to the season, beyond the silver grey 
of the water ; and as you reach Albert Bridge you see 
the sharper curve westward and the line of the lamps, 
both ways. Soft as Chinese lanterns they are, in the 
departing daylight ; some kindness, of some unknown 
benefactor, has introduced here and there into the 
row a red glass, and the eye is grateful for it. Along- 
side the lamps are the plane trees, and along Cheyne 
Walk an inner row twinkles through the boughs, and 
to the west Chelsea Bridge spans the horizon with 
another line of lights. Where the Embankment ends, 
you have mud banks that take whatever gleam of 
light there is and shine with it; a few masts and 
sails of boats are by the shore; and the little fleet 
of river steamers lies at its moorings. These things 
alter from season to season, from day to day, from tide 
to tide ; but the river is always there at its work, carry- 
ing this way or that the bulging deep-laden barges, 
outwards and inwards, itself eternally fresh, eternally 
polluted, disciplined yet masterful, as the strong life 
of London that it serves. 


THE INDIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


T is a curious reversal of tradition that the East 
should take the lead in economic and fiscal reform. 
India is assuming unexpected importance as a field of 
experiment in reconstructive legislation. While Eng- 
lish people were debating as to the best way to secure 
the public against danger from petroleum and money- 
lenders, the Indian Legislature passed Acts to regulate 
both. While the planters of Jamaica and the refiners 
of England are still crying aloud against bounty-fed 
sugar, the Viceroy and his Council have boldly decided 
the question so far as India is concerned. The break- 
down of the Brussels Conference threw on them the 
obligation of taking measures to preserve an important 
national industry from the fate which has overtaken our 
West Indian possessions. We have the result of their 
deliberations in the Act to impose countervailing 
duties which became operative last Monday. No 
more important economic departure has occurred 
since the triumph of Cobden’s doctrines. The 
action of the Indian Government now becomes the 
leading case to those who press for the general 
application of the principles which underlie the 
measure. It is accordingly attacked with an ardour 
wholly indifferent to the grave consequences which 
would follow the destruction of the sugar industry in 
India. Leaving for the moment the academic aspect of 
the question it will be useful to consider how intimately 
that industry is bound up with the agricultural pro- 
sperity of the country. Nor should the claims of 
Mauritius be overlooked. India has hitherto been her 
best market. Her sugar is largely grown by Indian 
labour. India is directly concerned in maintaining this 
outlet for her surplus population and in preserving the 
profit derived from the annual remittances of her 
emigrants. 

Mr. Chamberlain once found a reason for refusing to 
secure free trade in England for West Indian sugar, in 
the comparative insignificance of the interests involved. 
The West Indian sugar trade amounted to only about 
260,000 tons a year, whilst England imports as much as 
a million and a half; he held it awkward and unscientific 
to interfere with the greater in order to benefit the less. 
Whether this argument is good or bad, it cannot at any 
rate be employed to support a laisser-faire policy in 
India. In fact it applies the other way. The produc- 
tion in India has been about three million tons of raw 
sugar yearly. The imports are practically nothing but 
refined sugar, and in 1897-98 were under a quarter of a 
million tons. India had an export trade in crude sugar 
of about 50,000 tons : half of this has been already lost 
in the competition with foreign sugar. Her export of 
refined sugar was killed years ago. Sugar-cane used to 
cover an area of nearly three million acres. In 1896-97, 
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the latest year for which figures are available, it had 
fallen to 2,652,000. It is threatened with progressive 
decline as Europe increases her exports to the East. 
Besides cane there is an out-turn of palm sugar which 
amounts to about 150,000 tons annually. The import- 
ance, however, of its sugar industry to Indiais not to be 
measured merely by figures, imposing though they may 
be. It is necessary to goa little deeper to appreciate 
its full value. In India, more than elsewhere, fiscal and 
economical considerations are complicated by political 
exigencies. The interests here involved are so 
extensive and far-reaching that they touch at 
various points, the stability of the public revenues, 
the prosperity of extensive districts and the content- 
ment of powerful sections of the people. Cane culti- 
vation is not spread over the whole arable land of the 
country. It is rather concentrated in those tracts 
where the conditions of soil and climate are found to 
suit it. In such tracts it possesses preponderating 
importance. Over many thousands of square miles 
and to many millions of cultivators it is a staple whose 
value can scarcely be exaggerated. There are for 
instance in the N.-W. Provinces, Oudh and the Punjab 
many districts where the produce of their cane fields is 
usually sufficient to pay the whole rent of the tenantry. 
The rustic proverb of Rohilkhand says that sugar-cane 
is to other tillage as the elephant is to other beasts. If 
this resource is lost to the cultivator there is nothing 
to replace it. Where sugar-cane is grown, it occupies 
a unique place in the economy of agriculture. The 
due rotation of crops, the application of manure and 
water, the full employment at all seasons for the labour 
of men and cattle may be indicated as points where 
cane has become essential to the prevailing methods 
of husbandry. The Indian peasant is terribly con- 
servative. He cannot quickly adopt a new staple 
or discard an old one. He would persist in 
growing cane, as his fathers did, in the face of un- 
remunerative prices. As long as the village moneylender 
financed him he would continue to add to the burden of 
his indebtedness. When his credit was exhausted he 
would find himself ruined. Rents based on the large 
profits of sugar-cane would remain unpaid and he 
would be exposed to ejectment as a defaulter. The 
position of the privileged tenantry and the yeomen 
proprietors who cultivate their own lands would be 
seriously endangered. These men form a class whose 
prosperity is a matter of the first importance. They 
are the backbone of the land system in Upper India. 
It is from this loyal and valuable body that the best 
recruits for the native army are drawn. The loss of a 
chief resource and the consequent menace to their 
special status could not fail to affect their attitude 
towards the Government, which is the Providence as 
well as the Ruler of its subjects in the East. The 
landless class of day labourers would not escape their 
share of the suffering. At every stage the sugar 
harvest provides employment for village labour which 
no other crop can yield. 

The mischief would not stop short with the embarrass- 
ment of the tenantry. Above them is the proprietor 
and above him is the Government—the owner in chief 
of all the land of India. Proprietors of cane-growing 
estates would no longer be able to meet their engage- 
ments for the Land Revenue which is fixed for long 
periods. Sales and evictions would produce popular 
discontent. The Canal dues—a most valuable State 
asset—would suffer with the Land Revenue. Wherever 
canal water is available it is largely used for the cane 
fields. They pay the highest water-rate and they afford 
a lucrative employment for canal water in the hot 
season when the cereal crops are off the ground. The 
sugar-growing districts are studded with small factories 
where the village produce is converted into coarse 
unrefined sugar—the form in which it is consumed by 
nine-tenths of the people. An immense amount of 
money is invested in financing the producers of sugar 
and in providing for its manufacture. The aggregate 
annual turnover of sugar in India has been estimated 
at twenty millions sterling. 

These are only the more prominent among the 
numerous and complicated interests involved. But 
sufficient justification would be found for the counter- 
vailing duties in the value of the sugar industry to the 
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rural community alone. India is above all things an 
agricultural country and anything which threatens her 
agriculture threatens her life. While Germany Austria 
and France find it profitable to subsidise the production 
of sugar for foreign export, the Indian Government 
seeks only to preserve one of its leading resources 
against artificial competition. There has been nothing 
precipitate in its action. As far back as 1889 it was 
recognised that the export trade and the refining 
industries were threatened by increasing imports. The 
amount of beet sugar then reaching India was incon- 
siderable—some 50,000 cwt. But in 1890-91 it rushed 
up to 775,000 cwt., ‘‘ the immediate and direct result of 
the system of sugar bounties, aided by the development 
of direct steam communication between India and 
Germany and by the course of exchange.” It dropped 
with a falling exchange, but reviving again with the 
closure of the Mints it has rapidly increased, reaching 
over 2,160,000 cwt. in 1897-98, and its tendency must be 
to grow in volume. The cause is clear. German and 
Austrian sugar have been shut out from America by the 
Dingley tariff and from our colonies by countervailing 
duties. In the English market they have been exposed 
to the competition of enhanced export bounties on 
French sugar. India has become the dumping ground 
of bounty-fed sugar as she was the dumping ground for 
demonetised silver. In each case legislation has been 
invoked and in each case the visionary theorist and the 
interested trader attack its salutary action. Both alike 
naturally profess to plead the cause of the consumer. 
By a strange perversion of fact and reason the ‘‘ Indian 
ryot”’ is represented as the victim of Protection. The 
ryot is the person above all others to benefit by a 
measure which places him on a level with his subsidised 
rivals. As a consumer he will be little affected. 
Such sugar as Europe sends is the luxury of the richer 
classes. For native consumption it is generally 
disguised by conversion into sweetmeats. The produce 
of refineries worked on the European method, as 
we pointed out last week, has always been regarded 
with mistrust, as the use of animal charcoal is held 
to involve caste pollution. The ordinary Indian is 
not very well informed in such matters and not perhaps 
too anxious to inquire. But the political agitator and 
the seditious section of the native press may be trusted 
to thrust the knowledge upon him when the action of 
Government comes under criticism. We may however 
rest assured that even the most malignant misrepre- 
sentation would fail to diminish the popularity which 
the present measure is sure to enjoy among all classes 
of the Indian community. Their attitude would be 
very different if Government had postponed its action 
till it was forced to essay the hopeless task of resusci- 
tating a lost industry and appeasing a discontented 
peasantry. 


PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD. 


” no respect did the religious revolution of the six- 
teenth century work more drastic change than in 
Christian belief and practice with regard to the dead. 
Within the sphere of the Reformation the most popular 
and in some respects the most powerful element of 
medieval religion was suddenly and violently ex- 
tinguished. It is probably true of all the great Pro- 
testant bodies, it is certainly true of the reformed 
Church of England that none of them directly con- 
demned prayers for the dead. The purgatorial system 
sank under the weight of its own intolerable abuses. 
It was, indeed, comparatively modern ; for though the 
notion of purgatory may be found in Christian antiquity, 
and appears in an elaborated form in the writings of 
Gregory the Great, yet it was not until the medieval 
Schoolmen defined the doctrine, and the medizval 
Papacy organised the practical system that the por- 
tentous developments of the period immediately pre- 
ceding the Reformation made their appearance. The 
Festival of All Souls, which may be considered to ex- 
press purgatorial doctrine in its cruder shape, was not 
instituted until the eleventh century, and the first 
authentic indulgence for the dead is supposed to be 
that granted by Sixtus IV. in 1476 to the church of 
Xaintes. The chantries which covered Christendom in 
the sixteenth century were for the most part the creation 
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of the two preceding centuries. Possibly the terrible 
mortality caused by the Black Death gave an impetus 
to popular sentiment about the departed ; certainly the 
marked deterioration in the moral and _ intellectual 
quality of the clergy, which was effected by that un- 
paralleled disaster, did greatly facilitate the supersti- 
tions to which the popular beliefs on the subject of 
purgatory were particularly exposed. In any case, the 
Reformers found themselves face to face with a mass of 
abuses, degrading, irrational, and immensely lucrative : 
they struck down the whole system, and stigmatised it 
with such abiding contumely, that to this day in 
Protestant ears the name of purgatery is the synonym 
for the coarsest and cruellest religious fraud. Yet an 
impartial review of Christian history will suggest the 
question, whether ideas which so powerfully affected 
the mind of Christendom had not some better founda- 
tion than the cynical covetousness of the Papal Curia 
working through the debased zeal of the friars. The 
later medizval system provoked a reaction so powerful 
and protracted that most men were in no mood to make 
distinctions between primitive Christian conceptions 
and the later abuses which overlaid them: but time is 
exerting that healing influence which mitigates the 
fiercest resentments, and in many directions the 
thoughtful observer may detect the signs of a certain 
restlessness and discontent at the severity of current 
Protestant doctrine on a subject which appeals with 
such pathetic insistence to the human heart. It may 
be thought that the time has come when the whole 
question may be considered on its merits, apart from 
the natural, but not the less distracting, passioris of 
the Reformation. Are prayers for the dead reasonable 
in themselves, and legitimate for Christian use ? 

The presumption would seem to be in favour of an 
affirmative answer on bothcounts. The question takes 
for granted the continued life of the departed, and the 
worth of prayer. If the departed are really living, the 
natural suggestion is that they still, as the rest of 
living folk, are within the range of those spiritual 
influences which are set in motion by prayer. At least, 
if this be not their case, the reason must be either that 
their state is irrevocably fixed, or that there is no true 
intercourse between this world and that other where- 
into they have passed. Probably the majority of Pro- 
testants would adopt the first alternative. The familiar 
utterance of ancient Jewish pessimism would, perhaps, 
be quoted as the sufficient negation of a Christian hope, 
‘* If a tree fall toward the south, or toward the north, in 
the place where the tree falleth, there shallit be.” Apart 
irom an entirely arbitrary assumption as to the effect of 
death, there seems to be no reason for thinking that the 
state of the departed is irrevocably fixed. The inference 
from the facts of common experience is distinctly in the 
other direction. Myriads of children die before their 
qualities of mind and character have had the oppor- 
tunity of development: multitudes of men pass from 
the world with ‘‘ unexerted powers,” simply because 
the world has brought to them no possibilities for 
exertion. Scarcely any go from us in such state of 
mental and moral perfection that we are convinced 
that the best result has in their case been reached. 
Inequality, immaturity, iniquity—such are the characters 
of human fate if indeed the stroke of death mark the 
final and irrevocable aspect of its victims. This doctrine 
is equally intolerable to the reason and revolting to the 
conscience. Whether or not our prayers may help 
them, we cannot doubt that the dead are in a state 
of discipline and under a process of development. The 
other alternative is not less inadmissible. The actual 
relations of this life of the world to that other life 
into which death introduces men, remain buried in 
profound obscurity: but the ineradicable instinct of 
the human heart unites with the express testimony of 
the Christian Revelation to repudiate the notion that 


' all intercourse is prohibited between them. To pray 


for the departed is the natural consequence of belief 
in their continued life under discipline, and in the close- 
ness of the fellowship between this world and the other. 
Nothing short of express revelation could authorise 
a religious man’s condemnation of such prayers. To 
deny their validity is to doubt the reality of life beyond 
the grave: td deny their efficacy is to dispute the worth 
of all prayer. How prayer ¢an really be of service at 
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all, is a question easier to ask than to answer: that 
prayer is of service is, none the less, the postulate of 
religion. The difficulty is equally great in the case of 
the living and in that of the dead: for it is a cardinal 
truth of Christianity that death is but a transition from 
life to life. 

If, finally, we make appeal to Christian history, the 
answer is still affirmative. Prayers for the dead make 
their appearance with the earliest Christian literature, 
not excluding the New Testament. They are rudely 
scratched in the memorial inscriptions of the Catacombs, 
they have their place in all the ancient Liturgies, their 
universality is assumed by the Fathers. They needed 
no formal and authoritative introduction into the 
Church: their origin was spontaneous and general 
because the ideas which they expressed were inherent 
in Christianity. If, with few and slight exceptions, 
such prayers find no place in the Anglican formularies, 
yet it must be remembered that the principle on which 
the Anglican Church justifies her position in Christen- 
dom—the appeal to the practice of primitive ages— 
requires and commends their use. As a matter of fact 
they have been continuously used in the English Church, 
and their legality has been affirmed by the ecclesiastical 
courts. That the practice is destined to extend can 
hardly be doubted by any who have watched the ten- 
dencies of English religious life. Few will question 
that there is danger lest the genuine Christian custom 
should again, under the ever-present influence of the 
Roman system, become corrupted and compromised by 
the medizval tradition. Against this danger the Bishops 
must be on their guard. It is of happy omen that their 
Lordships are evidently determined to maintain that 
middle course which shall combine a frank recognition 
of Christian liberty to pray for the departed with a firm 
suppression of language and practices inspired by the 
discarded belief in purgatory. ‘‘In our private prayers,” 
said the Primate, ‘‘ there is nothing in the Church of 
England teaching to forbid our prayers for those whom 
we love, and who are gone before us, but in our public 
worship there is need of that kind of reverence which 
restrains the language, and which perpetually acknow- 
ledges our own ignorance—our ignorance both as to 
what is happening in the world of spirits, and our 
ignorance of how God will bring to a completion the 
work which He has begun in Christian souls.” 


REMBRANDT’S PRINTS AND DRAWINGS. 
II. 


HE collection of Rembrandt’s drawings at the 
British Museum is a very splendid one, and gives 

as complete an idea as could be wished of the range 
and variety both of his subjects and of his manner of 
expression. But it contains, in proportion to its size, a 
smaller number of his most noble compositions and 
most poignant dramas as compared with others less 
extensive. Landscapes like Nos. 41, 63, 69 and 71 are 
of high quality, but there is nothing quite so fine as the 
Duke of Devonshire’s Village Road with a mill to the 
right balancing a group of cottages to the left, and 
another village scene with two thatched cottages, or the 
Berlin view of a town with a cathedral (Lippmann, 57, 
65, 4). When we turn to figure-studies, the Print 
Room is again very strong; Nos. 50, 81 and 82 are 
among the finest of the nude studies, and No. 83, the 
girl sleeping, is a superb example of rapid study with the 
brush ; but the first-rate examples are Mr. Heseltine’s 
nude woman seated laughing, and another reclining. So 
with the sacred histories. There is the rich chiaroscuro 
of the Samaritan at the inn-door; but the centre 
point of the story is handled with more intense drama 
in the drawing at Berlin where he finds the man; the 
pitiful gaze and action of the helper and the slackered 
breathless form of the sufferer put this among the 
masterpieces. Or again there is the mean comedy of 
Jacob (in two versions) hugging his pottage with one 
hand and extending with the other a hesitating pledge 
to Esau. But on this plane the ‘‘ Nathan rebuking 
David” that belonged to Sir Seymour Haden or the 
‘‘Leah presented by Laban” at Chatsworth is more 
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wonderful. And when we come to the most exalted 
and terrible moments treated, the ‘‘ Deposition” of the 
Print Room (33) is more an epitome of research and 
remaking half obliterated than a seizing and moving 
vision. That will be found rather in the drawing of 
the same subject at Berlin, where the attendant women 
are dashed in, mere gestures of abandonment and grief, 
and among these rough shorthands of distress the head 
of the victim shines out in delicate wasted lines. Another 
scene that haunted Rembrandt and was often rehandled, 
was the later moment of ‘‘ the Supplanter’s ” story when 
he received his father Isaac’s blessing. The Print Room 
version of this is more commonplace than Mr. Hesel- 
tine’s, in which the light from a window falls in on the 
dying man, and he turns to it all the pathos of blind 
pedridden age deceived. Nor among the bowed praying 
figures that Rembrandt knew almost as their God might, 
have we one to match M. Bonnat’s ‘‘ Manoah.” But such 
contrasts as these are only a pretext for collecting the 
different moments of Rembrandt’s thought, as between 
pictures he pored over his conceptions, and noted a 
closer and closer pressure towards their barest and most 
affecting expression. Thus we see him bring the 
Prodigal home and leave him kneeling a little way from 
his father, as he must have knelt, and in the first 
thought the father keeps his distance and raises his 
hand with something of the pardoning judge. In the 
second, one hand is on his son’s head and the other 
supports him. One drawing at the Museum, empty as 
it is of recognisable incident, illustrates the more 
strongly the sense that grew in Rembrandt of the 
moving quality in space itself. It is named in the cata- 
logue ‘‘ Interior of a spacious building with groups of 
figures” (61), and these are planted so as to give the 
feelings of height and depth, congregation and the pit 
of space. Some curiosities also there are, an elephant, 
wonderfully rendering that shadow-coloured crinkled 
beast with its mass that seems too heavy for the earth ; 
lionesses too, to put beside M. Bonnat’s hogs. 

There is too much to say about all these ; about the 
landscapes, through the quietest and slightest of which 
runs so just a sense of scale and emphasis that, as the 
base for further pleasure, they always yield that of things 
well fitted and joinered that slide into their frame 
easily and exactly. The drawings themselves are the 
right size, that for a sketch-book held in the hand, and 
the objects in them are the right size. Their shape 
itself is part of this unobtrusive ground-art, long slips 
to tell of a country of flat plains spreading endlessly ; 
their simplicity holds a wonderful quantity of matter, 
as when in the distance of the empty-looking ‘‘ Gold 
Weigher’s Field” you may find the swans swimming 
onapond. The distance, in Rembrandt, travels out at 
you like a bird, and the near parts escape under your 
feet. With these sketches landscape offers itself as 
the modern wandering place for the mind, not of roads 
to august temples nor of theatres in cave and forest for 
murder or love, but among the everyday stuff of wind- 
mills, cabins and canal barges musically intervalled, lines 
eras away by the side of water, and horizons 

ying. 

Then there are the studies that open out another 
world than that of Italian art with its preoccupation 
about the beauty of the body and the grace of life ; 
stunted and slack shapes, the face ravaged by life, the 
foot worn by the road, the beggar’s shoulders, heavy 
age and helpless infancy ; all that is patient, unhappy 
and to be seen with pity, Rembrandt saw. 

But this may be put in another way. Rembrandt 
is the only illustrator of our Bible. Since the Bible 
drove out, in Christianised countries, the mythologies 
native to their races, its histories have taken the colour 
of the Church that read them, and in Italy the ideas of a 
splendid and gracious life were the natural reading. 
The gods returned as saints, and athletes figured in the 
parts of Arab shepherds, dervish prophets and fisher- 

men disciples. Hence the Bible is read in Italian 
painting as princely spectacle and pageant, with only 
occasional intrusions from the humble religion of the 
friars. In the hands of the more terrible spirits its 
awful legends turn the more triumphantly to the pride 
and glory of man. In Protestant countries the 
translation of the Bible made it familiar and homely 
beyond the official Bible of the Catholics, and therefore 
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substituted it more completely and domestically for 
the legends and the history of the German peoples, who 
may be said to have taken on a Jewish past. From the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth century an extraordinary 
state of things has existed in the Protestant countries, 
in that the humblest born has been educated in a litera- 
ture more extended in humanity, more exalted in poetry 
than that of Greece, and has been trained and bound 
over to regard its legends as in a sense those of his own 
past, the ancient types and standard of all present 
actions. 

To a Dutchman of the seventeenth, or an Englishman 
of the early nineteenth century, the cruel and passionate 
histories of the Old Testament have been those about 
which his earliest moral ideas have groped, and in the 
lives of the patriarchs he has been taught to see the 
problems of his own life played out on a grandiose 
scale. For the boy who received further edu- 
cation this was overlaid by classical legends, and 
these tended to become his mental currency when 
he expressed himself in art. Among strict Protestants 
painting was not encouraged, and Rembrandt is the 
unique Protestant who has thrown into art this home- 
interpretation of the Bible, this half-terrified, half- 
endeared vision of patriarchs, of Joseph and Mary, of 
the whole Bible world, as if they were his father and 
mother and kindred seen in a dream, and mixed with 
features and dress spied in the Ghetto. Through the 
whole history it is what happens to the heart that 
he follows, and he stands, not with the spectator of the 
scene but with the actors. As a boy, of course, he 
could not be thus simple ; it is later on that he ven- 
tures back to a child’s maive/é. It is in a late etching 
he decides that when the shepherds came by night 
Mary and the Child were abed and reluctantto awake, 
and Joseph dull with vigil. In anearly ‘‘ Repose during 
the Flight into Egypt” a superfluous man plays at 
conscientious chiaroscuro in the foreground to make an 
effect of light on the Holy Family ; in another every- 
thing is disposed painfully for composition-effect ; 
cradle and harness are tied up in a tree as a kind of 
trophy, hat and clothes make a secondary group in the 
foreground, and Joseph gives himself a countenance by 
reading his book. Put beside this the amazing little 
drawing in M. Bonnat’s collection where in the first 
moment of rest the Mother sees to the comfort of her 
baby, as she would, and Joseph holds the lantern in 
the traveller-hunting, picture-making night. There is 
another where Joseph asks the way of a countryman, 
the Virgin lies speechless with fatigue, and the 
Child plays with the harness. Joseph occupied the 
humanity of the master with a sort of wistful kind- 
ness. There is an etching where the Mother is 
bending absorbed over the Child in a room, and 
we see him looking in from just outside the 
window. That is the temper of Rembrandt, asking 
how did those people feel, lingering over them in 
tender solicitude, over Saul struck into miserable tears 
by David’s harp, over Hagar turned away while the 
very housedog looks ashamed, over the history of 
Tobit, over Judas rebuffed by the brute embarrassed 
priests. 

Such is this Bible of the poor, the aged, the afflicted. 
The imaginative simplicity, the draughtsman-dramatist 
power of Rembrandt has stamped for ever that strange 
union of modern Europe with the bitter and consoling 
legends of Oriental antiquity, and no man is likely ever 
to be in his place to do it again, either with his powers 
or his people’s good faith. I do not know whether 
the drawings etchings and pictures have ever been 
arranged to make a Rembrandt Bible. Some of the 
gaps as well as the inclusions are interesting. One of 
the few scenes in the Passion unillustrated is the Last 
Supper. Leonardo’s composition was too much of a 
lion in the path. Rembrandt twice sketched it, and 
proceeded to transform its superb philosopher- 
orators, into the deaf, cunning, and vehement followers 
he could conceive in the disciples. The second sketch 
is squared up for enlargement, but in the end he 
probably went by this monument as too unique, and 
put his own vision into the ‘‘ Emmaus.” D. S. M. 
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‘“*SILET, SAPIT.” 


W Bees week I have nothing to write about. I amas 

the cuckoo in a clock that has not been wound 
up. Striking-time has come round, but the folding- 
doors fly not open, and I cannot hop forth to coo. 
Mr. Hare has produced ‘‘Caste,” but that is not 
nearly enough to set the mechanism going. I have 
already explained, at great length, why Tom Robert- 
son’s plays are impossible in modern costume, and 
(except that ‘‘Caste” in such costume seemed to me 
even more drearily impossible than ‘‘ School,” and that 
in the costume of its period it might have been even 
more amusing than ‘‘ Ours”) I have nothing to say of 
the production. Having whispered thus through the 
crack of the folding-doors, cuckoo is silent. Max. 


FINANCE. 


Nd a dull week there were some symptoms of 
+ a revival of activity in the Stock Markets on 
Thursday, but as the settlement will commence in the 
Mining Market to-day and in the general markets on 
Monday no great improvement in prices can be ex- 
pected before the holidays. Nevertheless the general 
aspect of the markets is good and there has been 
throughout a firm undertone which has prevented any 
great depreciation in prices in spite of the complete 
lack of business. The improvement on Thursday was 
no doubt mainly due to the satisfactory news respecting 
the settlement of the differences between France and 
Great Britain so far as the Nile Valley is concerned, 
but in part also to the closing of a few commit- 
ments for the fall which had been entered into by 
dealers who hoped to take advantage of the general 
dulness caused by the nineteen-day account and the 
approach of Easter. A slightly firmer tendency in the 
Money Market and some uncertainty with regard to 
the monetary position in New York have also had their 
effect, but it seems probable that after the holidays there 
will again be a fair amount of activity. The political 
situation continues to improve, and in particular our rela- 
tions with France have already, as a result of the Fashoda 
incident, been placed upon a better footing. It is 
even already stated that negotiations are to be entered 
upon shortly for the settlement of the French shore 
question in Newfoundland. After the comprehensive 
agreement with regard to African affairs which has 
been concluded, the Newfoundland Question is the only 
cause of disagreement between us and our nearest 
neighbours which is at all prominent at the present 
time, and once it is out of the! way relations between 
the two nations will have a chance of becoming more 
cordial than they have been at any time since the days 
of the Second Empire. And since Russia has so 
recently been caught in the act of playing the game of 
bluffin China it is unlikely that she will try it again 
for at least some months to come. There does not 
seem, therefore, any probability that political alarms 
will disturb the Stock Markets in the immediate future, 
and as the end of the holidays will coincide with the 
release of dividends and probably greater ease in the 
Money Market the chances are that the new account 
will prove more favourable than the first nineteen-day 
account of the year has been. 


The Bank of England has been master of the situa- 
tion in the Money Market all the week, and the large 
sum which has already been borrowed by Lombard 
Street had to be renewed on Thursday. The Bank 
rate, which remains at 3 per cent., is therefore quite 
effective, call money being firm at from 2? to 3 per 
cent. Discount rates are well maintained, the three 
months’ rate being as high as 24 to 2, per cent., 
although with large dividend disbursements near at 
hand brokers are already beginning to compete for 
bills. The Bank return on Thursday showed some 
falling off, which is not unusual at this period of the 
year. During the week the reserve has been decreased 
by £650,000, whilst the proportion of reserve to 
liabilities has fallen 13 to 413 per cent., as against 
43 per cent. last year. An explanation of the short 
supply of cash in the Money Market is to be found in 
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the fact that the public deposits have increased 
41,069,000, this sum representing the amount which 
has been taken out of the market for the payment of 
taxes. With the close of the Government’s financial 
year this drain will soon be stopped and greater ease 
will then no doubt prevail. In spite of the large gold 
production of the world very little of the metal which 
arrives here as yet goes to the Bank, and during the week 
there has been a loss of bullion on balance of £270,000. 
In New York the Bank statement last Saturday was 
not so unfavourable as had been anticipated. It showed 
a decrease in the reserve, it is true, of more than 
four million dollars, but this was less than had been ex- 
pected, and since the amount of loans had been decreased 
by more than three and a half million dollars the general 
position is much better than the prophets had foreseen. 
The fact that the banks of the United States are able 
to hold their own so well at this period of the year is 
an indication that the statements with regard to the 
increasing prosperity of America have not been exag- 
gerated. The iron and steel industries in particular 
are still extremely prosperous, and since in good times 
currency cranks, labour agitators and other disturbers 
of the peace are powerless to work harm the outlook in 
the States is undoubtedly good. 


In England also there are signs in abundance of great 
activity in trade and industry. Our recent diplomatic 
successes are likely still further to stimulate enterprise 
and to encourage capitalists to embark in productive 
ventures in all parts of the world, so that the outlook 
here is also reassuring. Increasing exports have their 
counterpart in the increasing traffic receipts of Home 
Railways which continue with satisfactory regularity. 
Last week the North-Eastern again headed the list with 
an increase of £14,039, making a total increase since 
the beginning of the year of £95,667. This aggregate 
increase is only exceeded by that of the Midland, which 
last week gained £6,675 in spite of the opening of the 
Great Central for passenger traffic, making a total 
increase for eleven weeks of £98,057. The week before 
last the Midland’s increase was £8,387 and in some 
quarters it has been suggested that the smaller increase 
is due to the Great Central competition. How little 
foundation there is for this suggestion may be gathered 
from the fact that last year the Midland’s increases 
were £13,112 and £6,647 respectively. We adhere to 
our opinion that the Great Central will not materially 
affect the dividend prospects of either the Midland or 
the Great Northern Company. It will take the new 
competitor a considerable time to work up its passenger 
service to anywhere near the standard of speed and 
efficiency which its two rivals have attained and it will 
have in a great measure to create its own traffic. 
Midland Deferred and Great Northern ‘‘A” and De- 
ferred stocks still remain therefore, in our opinion, 
excellent investments at their present prices, which are 
practically the same as last week. Prices in the Home 
Railway market show as a rule little change, but they 
remain firm and there is evidently a steady stream of 
investment buying. Brighton ‘‘ A” however, to which 
we called attention a considerable time ago as a low- 
priced stock, is at last beginning to be discovered by 
investors and the price is steadily rising. 


The improvement in the monetary outlook and the 
reports as to the continued increase in trade and 
industry in the United States have combined to give 
a small addition of strength to the American market 
and although prices have not risen appreciably they 
have at least remained firm. With easier money in 
New York the reaction which at one time seemed 
imminent has been postponed and may not come at all, 
unless some at present unforeseen trouble should arise. 
There is, however, little prospect of a further rise 
above the present level of prices except in special cases 
where new developments give the promise of largely 
increased net earnings. In view of the successful 
reorganisation of the Central Pacific Company, for 
instance, there seems room for a further improvement 
in the value of its shares as soon as the operation 
is completed. If the position of the Central Pacific 
last April, when its common stock stood at 11, 
is compared with its position to-day, with the 
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stock at 52, the enormous change which has _ been 
brought about in its prospects, mainly through the 
efforts of the banking firm of Speyer and Co., 
can be appreciated. The reorganisation scheme is 
much more favourable to the shareholders than those 
which were carried out in the Northern Pacific, 
the Union Pacific and the Atchison, for in these cases 
large assessments had to be paid. The Central 
Pacific shareholders in reality pay nothing, as the two 
dollars per share they pay in cash is more than covered 
by the value of the gold bonds which are to be issued 
to them in addition to ordinary stock. The credit for 
the plan which has proved so successful belongs to Mr. 
James Speyer, of Speyer and Co., who for the past six or 
seven months with admirable skill and patience has 
worked at all the elaborate and intricate details involved 
in the scheme. It is impossible not to agree with the 
“New York Financial Chronicle ” when it says that it 
required a special order of talent to deal with such a 
complex state of affairs, and that the plan meets the 
situation so exactly that it is difficult to see how the 
same happy results could have heen obtained in any 
other way. 


Dulness reigned supreme in the Kaffir Market until 
Thursday, but in spite of the lack of activity the under- 
tone has been strong and any inquiry for shares im- 
mediately causes prices to move upwards. There is 
no doubt that although speculation in this market has 
been nipped in the bud there is a steady stream of 
investment buying which cannot fail in the long run to 
cause a general and permanent improvement. The 
prospect of improved relations between the leaders of the 
mining industry and the Transvaal Government, to 
which we refer at length in another column, is no 
doubt the explanation of these purchases for investment 
of the better class mining and land and finance shares, 
and in proportion as the establishment of amicable 
relations becomes more assured the volume of this 
investment business is certain to increase. The effect 
upon prices will be the more considerable because 
the number of shares offering in the market is 
very small and is_ steadily decreasing. Soon 
there will be no shares left for sale at present 
prices and those who wish to secure an interest 
in the more profitable mines will find their opportunity 

one. Gold mining on the Rand, as our readers know, 
is very much more certain in its results than in any 
other part of the world. Hitherto the one great 
uncertainty has been the course which would be pur- 
sued at any given juncture by the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, and if once President Kruger and his advisers set 
themselves to aid instead of obstructing the mining 
industry this one uncertainty will be removed. Wit- 
watersrand gold mines will then be quite as safe for 
investment as ordinary industrial stocks. 


At the annual meeting of Rand Mines, Limited, 
held at Johannesburg yesterday, an extremely satis- 
factory report was presented to the shareholders and, 
as we announced many months ago would be the 
case, the question of splitting the shares was brought 
forward. The shareholders were strongly in favour of 
dividing the shares into smaller units and they also 
expressed a desire that the Founders’ lien of 25 per 
cent. of the sprofits, which is now operative since 
a dividend of 100 per cent. has been paid, 
should be commuted into shares, the Founders 
receiving in exchange for their lien shares equivalent 
to one-third of the present issued capital of the com- 
pany. This proposal was well received, and since 
one-third of the issued capital would about repre- 
sent one-fourth of the nominal capital it seems fair 
enough. It was eventually decided that definitive pro- 

sals for splitting the shares and for commuting the 

ounders’ interest on these lines should be brought 
before a special meeting of the shareholders. 


The quarterly report to 31 January 1899 of the 
Nourse Deep does not show much improvement on the 
somewhat disappointing results since it started crushing 
in November 1897. The Henry Nourse, of which it is 
the deep level, has an average yield of about 17 dwt. 
per ton and makes an average profit of nearly £2 per 
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ton. The Nourse Deep during the whole of 1898 
crushed 104,161 tons, which yielded 12} dwt. per ton, 
whilst the profit was only 12s. 6d. per ton. The results 
hitherto obtained by the Nourse Deep are, however, 
not to be taken as indicating what it will do in the 
future, for it has had great difficulties to contend with in 
working the upper levels of the mine, owing to dyke 
intrusions, and the working costs have consequently 
been higher and the yield of gold per ton lower than 
would otherwise have been the case. The developments 
at greater depth have shown that in the lower levels the 
reef formation is more regular and though it may be some 
months before the poor zone is worked through future 
results are certain to be much more satisfactory. 
At present the working costs, according to the 
quarterly report, are #1 10s. 6d. per ton. 


Mozambiques have recovered the whole of their 
recent fall and are now again quoted at over £3, with 
every prospect of going still higher. The latest de- 
velopments in the Company’s affairs cannot fail to 
strengthen considerably its financial position, and its 
revenues continue to increase at a satisfactory rate. 
The recent friction between the London and Paris com- 
mittees is now completely past and forgotten, the sign 
visible of this being the appointment of M. Villars, one 
of the directors of the Banque de Paris, as a director of 
the Company. Moreover the recent issue of reserve 
shares, which it was originally intended to divide equally 
between the London and Paris shareholders, is now to 
be shared in a different manner. The French and 
English shareholders are to divide amongst them pro 
rata to their holdings 60,000 shares of the new issue, 
and 60,000 are to be taken by the Compagnie Inter- 
nationale pour le Commerce et I’Industrie. This com- 
pany was recently formed by Colonel Thys, who is 
identified with the financial affairs of the Congo Free 
State, with a capital of 32} million francs, the whole of 
which has been subscribed by Belgian, German, French 
and English banks. Since Colonel Thys will himself 
take a leading part in its affairs, it will be seen that the 
Mozambique Company has now at its back powerful 
influences in Paris, London, Berlin and Brussels. It is 
to be reckoned already as one of the most successful of 
the companies engaged in the development of Africa, 
but its future achievements under the new auspices are 
likely to surpass considerably those of the past. 
Oceanas, which are intimately related to Mozambiques, 
should also benefit appreciably by the improved position 
of the Company. 


Those in search of a safe investment yielding a good 
rate of interest should take note of the issue of 
£60,000 Four per Cent. Debentures by the Grand 
Opera Syndicate, Limited, a company which descends 
by indirect succession from the late Sir Augustus 
Harris. The Syndicate is to purchase from Mr. Faber 
the lease of Covent Garden Theatre, together with all 
the scenery, dresses, armour and properties belonging 
to it, and the exclusive rights of performing all 
the protected works of Wagner (except ‘‘ Parsital”), 
**Romeo,” ‘‘Carmen,” ‘‘ Manon,” and other operas, 
the purchase price being £110,000, and the lease 
of the theatre having forty-eight years to run. 
The share capital of the Grand Opera Syndicate, of 
which £60,000 has been issued, is all held by the 
members of the Syndicate and their friends, and public 
subscription is invited only for this issue of £60,000 of 
Debentures. The annual charges for the service of the 
Debentures, including the ground rent, interest, sink- 
ing fund for redemption in forty-two years, andinsurance, 
amount to £4,789. The average annual profits of the 
Syndicate’s operations during the past two years, in- 
cluding the rent, which of course will be no longer pay- 
able, are certified to have been £12,400, and it is pro- 
bable that when the Syndicate has sole control of the 
theatre these profits will be increased. The Debenture 
charges will therefore be amply covered, not taking into 
account the sum which is received as rent for the use of 
the theatre during the winter months for fancy dress 
balls. From the success of these latter we should 
imagine that this winter rent alone is sufficient to pay 
the whole of the debenture interest. The trustees 
for the debenture-holders are Lord Farquhar and 
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J. Wernher, Esq. The list opened yesterday and will 
be closed on Monday. 


For the Law Union and Crown Insurance Company 
1898 was a very successful year. In the Fire depart- 
ment the premiums jumped up from less than 4 100,000 
in 1897 to £137,909 in 1898. The claims formed a 
larger proportion of the premiums, since they amounted 
to 43 per cent. in 1898 as compared with 38 per cent. in 
1897, but as the ratio for fire companies as a whole 
averages something like 60 per cent., the Law Union 
has fared extremely well. The expenses only amounted 
to 33 per cent. of the premiums, so there was a profit of 
something like 24 per cent. of the premium income. 
One result of this satisfactory state of things is that 
the company has added £25,000 to the Fire Reserve 
Fund, in addition to £70,000 added in the previous 
three years. In the Life department equally good 
results are shown. Out of the premium income of 
4,322,234, only 13°3 percent. was absorbed in commission 
andexpenses. This is 1 per cent. less than in recent years 
and 4 per cent. less than the provision set aside at the 
last valuation. The interest receipts showed a yield at 
the rate of £4 2s. 6d. per cent. upon the total funds, a 
return which is excellent in itself and exceeds the rate 
assumed in valuing the liabilities by the large margin 
of £1 2s. 6d. per cent. The claims amounted to 
4,254,984, and are stated to be well within the ex- 
pected mortality. The life funds at the end of the year 
were £3,713,202, showing an increase of £161,865. 
The Law Union has long declared good bonuses, and 
the present report suggests no falling off of this happy 
state of affairs. There is little to be said about the 
new Accident department, since it has only been in 
operation for a few months, but the directors express 
themselves satisfied with the results and the prospects. 
The dividend is to be at the same rate as in previous 
years—namely, 5s. 6d. per share free of income-tax, 
which is equivalent to 45 per cent. of the paid-up 
capital. 


There is usually something in an insurance report to 
which the vigilant critic has to take exception. Even 
the Equity and Law, whose report this year is un- 
usually good, invites criticism on one point. It states 
perfectly correctly that the rate of interest on the 
invested funds was £3 15s. per cent. as compared with 
43 14s. 8d. in the preceding account, but it does not 
seem to us that this is the important matter for the 
policy-holders to know in connexion with interest. The 
tate earned upon the total funds is the real fact to be 
considered and in calculating it income-tax should be 
deducted from the interest receipts. On this basis the 
rate of interest earned was £3 9s. per cent. excluding 
the returns upon the reversions which cannot be dealt 
with annually. Last year the profit from reversions 
fallen in was nearly £25,000, and these investments un- 
questionably yield a good return, but for comparison 
with the rate of interest assumed in the valuation we 
must take 35 per cent. and not the 33 per cent. 
stated in the report. It is true that the majority 
of insurance companies state the interest on the 
invested and not on the total funds, but it is not a 
satisfactory method. This however is mainly a question 
of form, and in its material facts the Equity and Law 
report is excellent. The volume of new business is 
considerably larger than in recent years. The rate of 
expenditure is less than 10 per cent. of the premium 
income and is greatly below the average of British 
companies. The moftality experienced was exception- 
ally favourable, for the claims, including £40,000 for 
bonuses and £11,000 for endowments, only amounted 
to £153,000, or £66,000 less than the estimated 
amount, and their incidence was such as to give a 
handsome profit from mortality. The funds increased 
by the exceptionally large amount of £229,722 and are 
now nearly 3} millions, including the shareholders’ 
paid-up capital of £60,000. The assets are of an 
exceptionally high order, as would be expected from a 
board of directors consisting of many men of big 
reputation in the legal world, and there is an air of 
cautious management and solid success about the 


business of the company which the financial critic 


meets with only too seldom in the present day. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE MUTILATION OF S. PAUL’S. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 

Sir,—May I say without impertinence that I am 
sincerely grateful to you? For months and months 
past I and many others have suffered acute pain as we 
have powerlessly watched the hand of the destroyer at 
work in S. Paul’s. It seemed as though the matter was 
beyond hope. Now you have taken it up. 

Sir W. Richmond has come, with a certain class of 
the public, to be regarded, how or why goodness only 
knows, as an artist endowed with a genius for decora- 
tion. He has basked in the sunshine of ecclesiastical 
favour. Ladies ffom the country have expressed un- 
bounded admiration for his beautiful designs. And so 
he has gone cheerfully and nimbly on with his little 
vicious glittering disfigurement of Wren’s work. It 
has been like nothing so much as a little perky French 
milliner attempting to brighten up a work by Michael 
Angelo. Violent language you say. Perhaps so; but 
beyond a doubt it is not a time to measure words. 
Many of us are in pain. Positive pain. But to be 
critical. 

Anyone walking down from the west door of the 
Cathedral, either by the aisles or by the transept, must 
have observed that Wren had a consistent scheme for 
the decoration of the upper part of his work. This 
scheme of decoration depends wholly on the masterly 
arrangement of projecting lines and well-considered 
mouldings. These lend strength, simplicity, rigidity to 
the building as a whole. The shadows they cast give 
emphasis to the beauty and dignity with which the 
walls are overspanned and strung together. The unity 
of effect depends entirely upon the preservation of these 
lines and shadows. The roof seems to spring lightly 
and at the same time majestically from its supports. 
The eye finds complete rest. The dim grey mass with 
its belted shadows produces a feeling of rich and grand 
repose. 

Now in the chancel Sir W. Richmond has shown 
what he can do to destroy this. He has as it were 
suspended a huge flaring gleaming Turkey carpet or 
brocade across the root. He has blotted out the 
structural lines. He has given a nightmare sense of 
top-heaviness. He has cruelly robbed the eye of any 
resting place. As for the symbols of the animals and 
figures and so on, they may possibly be, some of them, 
not incorrectly drawn ; but as a whole the effect is simply 
deplorable. It lacks grandeur, it lacks simplicity, it 
lacks majesty. This act of vandalism has however to 
our shame been perpetrated. The chancel now is 
tricked out like a cut-paper valentine of five-and-twenty 
years ago. 

It is not perhaps too late to save the dome. Already 
the glittering horrible desecration has begun. The 
great lines are being lost: swallowed up in a type of 
decoration which would be an atrocity in a third-rate 
music-hall. 

Who pray is responsible for all this? The Dean and 
Chapter presumably. The Dean is, I believe, an 
excellent ecclesiastic of a certain class; and as far as 
his limited taste goes, anxious for the welfare of ‘‘ his ” 
Cathedral. But in art matters generally, and especially 
in the appreciation of a large simple scheme, he is worse 
than useless. He is an encumbrance. 

Surely we have men amongst us who could advise 
in such matters. It was suggested a day or two ago 
that Sir E. J. Poynter should be asked to give an 
opinion. It must not be forgotten that some years ago 
Sir E. J. Poynter tried his hand at a scheme of decora- 
tion, the models and drawings for which are at present 
in the model-room at the Cathedral. Sir E. J. Poynter's 
best friends can only wish they may long remain there. 
Even Thornhill’s scheme was better. So Sir E. J. 
Poynter is not a factor to be relied upon. 

The only decorative work upon the structure of the 
Cathedral which is beautiful and in keeping with the 
whole, are the figures in the pendentives or spandrils 
under the Whispering Gallery. These figures were 
suggested by Stevens: one of them he executed him- 
self and for three of them he left small designs, 
two others were designed by G. F. Watts and 
two by W. E. F. Britten. All the eight designs 
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excepting the Isaiah were entirely carried out by 
the latter artist. Of these eight great spandril 
designs even G. F. Watts admits that the best two are 
those by Britten. Where is W. E. F. Britten? G. F. 
Watts is no doubt from his age unable to do anything. 
But Britten is I believe still a young man. Lord 
Leighton used to say, and G. F. Watts still says of 
him, that he is facile princeps as a decorative artist in 
this country. But apart from any dictum of Lord 
Leighton or of G. F. Watts, an examination of the 
spandrils is sufficient to prove that he is head and 
shoulders over Sir W. Richmond. His work is in 
design: broad, majestic, simple: in colour, sedate, har- 
monious, rich. The effect produced by his own designs 
and his carrying out of the designs by Stevens is in 
subtle harmony with the sombre dignity of the great 
Cathedral. Britten seems to have the very spirit of 
Stevens—the best of our great decorative artists. 
Yours sincerely, 
Simon FRAZER. 

[Mr. Britten’s work was certainly that of a capable 
assistant of Stevens; but we cannot rank his own 
design so highly as does our correspondent. We should 
put it that he is to Mr. Watts as that artist is to 
Stevens. Best surely let S. Paul’s be.—Ep. S. R.] 


THE HUMAN IN FLORAL COLOURS. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay REVIEW. 
Clapham, S.W., 14 March, 1899. 

Str,—Mr. Hudson’s fanciful and suggestive article 
“The Human in Floral Colours” contains many 
astounding statements, and hardly one which is beyond 
question. Most of his readers must have paused at 
his discovery that our love for these flowers is a conse- 
quence of our having first loved the blue human eyes. 
Why, it may be asked, do we find asthetic enjoyment 
in blue eyes in the first instance? When that question 
is answered, we shall be in a much better position to 
discuss whether our enjoyment of blue is relative, asso- 
ciative or simply physiological. But granting that Mr. 
Hudson is right, how do we explain our pleasure in 
leaf forms, in autumn tints, in clouds, in mountains, in 
brown and grey eyes ?—for Mr. Hudson implies through- 
out that the human is the standard by which to test all 
forms and colours, which are esthetically attractive in 
a high degree. It is true that if we analyse the curves 
of the human body, we discover that none of its con- 
vexities and concavities could be constructed mechanic- 
ally ; they are curves the elements of which are ever 
varying and approximating to continually elusive form. 
But these curves are found in non-human forms. 

But to return, may not blue and green, which are the 
least fatiguing colours—being in the middle of the 
spectrum—be precious to us from that very fact, and 
because they are the colours of sky and grass, to which 
we have grown accustomed through zons of inherited 
tendencies ? There is something more to be said for 
blue however; for its essential characteristic is the 
subtleties of its shadows and its many harmonies in 
combination with luminous colours, whereas the essen- 
tial in the yellow of daffodil and primrose is its pureness, 
its luminosity and its power of relieving a dull or sordid 
room unaided. —Yours, &c. 

F. KETTLE. 


A WONDER OF THE BIRD WORLD. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 

: Rye, 16 March. 

Sir,—I fear I am far behind the time as I neither 
know Mr. Joseph Collinson nor where Harringay is, 
but presume it must be somewhere near S. Paul’s and 
that Mr. Collinson keeps pretty much at home and has 
never even seen a cuckoo, and I venture to think his 
—— were a bit at fault in not christening him 

homas. He wants a lot of satisfying and writes as 
if this correspondence in the SaturpAy Review were 
written for one reason only, viz. to satisfy Mr. Joseph 
Collinson, and in order to accomplish this somewhat 
difficult task he insists that the amateur and pro- 
fessional photographer shall scour the country and hunt 
for a nest containing a cuckoo’s egg, watch the hatch- 
ing process, and then get in a position to take a photo 
(which would doubtless be a difficult thing to do), stay 
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there from sunrise to dark, for a week or so, ready to 
get a snapshot at the young cuckoo, acting as 
‘*chucker out.” I do not hesitate to say that nine 
boys out of ten, who are real birdsnesters, can prove 
to the satisfaction of anyone, but Mr. Collinson, that 
the young cuckoo shifts his foster-brothers before they 
are a week old, and remains the sole occupant of the 
nest. I have often seen this cheeky bird reigning alone 
and the rightful owners dead or injured on the ground 
below. Iam as certain of this being the case, as I am 
that eels ‘‘take” worms though I have never seen 
them actually do so, but I have seen them at the end of 
the line, but I presume Mr. Collinson would suggest 
that the worms got into the eels’ mouths by some 
other means. Here’s another chance for the photo- 
grapher! Would it not simplify matters considerably 
if Mr. Collinson were to take a week or two’s holiday 
and go into the country and see for himself? for even 
were these photographs produced, he would have 
no proof they were not ‘‘made up” for the occasion, 
and for the express purpose of deceiving him. 
Yours faithfully, 
T. G. 


THE POLICE AND SUFFERING DOGS. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 

Sir,—Another brutal murder of a dog, beaten to 
death by a policeman because it was in great, to him 
incomprehensible, suffering! If—and this is a very 
pregnant ‘‘if”—we permit the police to be authorised 
and incited to kill our dogs at discretion, we must de- 
mand that they shall learn the real signs of rabies, of 
which neither ‘‘ foaming at the mouth” nor ‘“ running 
wildly about” is one. Were deaths from hydrophobia 
of daily occurrence a more unreasoning crusade against 
dogs could not prevail. But hydrophobia is so rare as 
to be practically non-existent and Mr. Long claims that 
rabies is reduced to a vanishing point. It has always 
been so rare that it may well have disappeared, even 
officially. But the results of the rabies agitation re- 
main in the wanton torture and massacre of our best 
friends and in the unpopularity of the police, justly re- 
garded as the paid slaughterers of dogs. 

It is now a capital offence for a dog to suffer. Instead 
of receiving sympathy and assistance he is ruthlessly 
bludgeoned by a constable! When will the nation 
insist that the shameful persecution of dogs which now 


disgraces England shall cease ?—Your obedient servant, . 


C. A. M. 
[The nation will be more likely to insist when people 
express themselves with less violence than Mr. Bailey. 
—Ep. S. R.| 


ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
9 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, 15 March, 1899. 

Sir,—I did not expect that my book ‘* Church Law ” 
would be received with open arms by Ritualistic 
partisans (it being a humble attempt to state the law as 
it stands); but I do think a little more courtesy might 
have been introduced into your notice of it. 

I wish to refer briefly to one remark of yours only. 
You state that ‘‘ 1552 is given (p. 319) as the date of the 
Prayer Book of Elizabeth.” Of course I say nothing of 
the kind. What I do say is, ‘‘The Act of Elizabeth 
did not ‘schedule’ a new Prayer Book, but a revised 
(1552) book was issued, not by authority of Parliament, 
in which the Ornaments Rubric was altered to agree 
with the statute. The rubric therefore was of no 
authority except in so far as it agreed with the statute.” 
It is important to remember that the Prayer Book 
ordered in 1559 by the Uniformity Act of Elizabeth was 
the Second Book of Edward, z.e. the 1552 Book altered 
in three or four respects, ‘‘ and none other or otherwise.” 
The Book actually issued in 1559 did not altogether 
agree with the statute.—Your obedient servant, 

BENJAMIN WHITEHEAD. 

[We fully accept Mr. Whitehead’s assurance that by 
‘*a revised (1552) book” he intended to signify ‘‘a re- 
vised edition of the book originally published in 1552,” 
but if he chooses to break out into algebra without 
any warning he must be prepared for misunderstand- 
ing.—Ep. S. R.] 
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REVIEWS. | 
A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


‘*Sir George Pomeroy-Colley.” By Sir William 
Butler. London: Murray. 1899 


biography will be perused with very mixed 
feelings. Certain is it, that it could hardly 
have fallen to an abler pen than that of Sir William 
Butler to record the life of George Pomeroy-Colley, for 
these two officers had been comrades in the field and 
hence Sir William is in a position to bear personal 
testimony to that marvellous skill as an organiser, 
coupled with a remarkable amount of physical energy, 
which undoubtedly were the leading factors in the 
career of one of the most brilliant albeit the most 
unfortunate of British officers in modern times. Colley 
joined the service in 1852, and was employed first at 
the Cape and then in China, and subsequently on the 
Staff at home and at Headquarters. His advancement 
was so continuous and phenomenal that he is said more 
than once to have expressed anxiety at being the 
subject of such an unexampled “‘ run of luck.” In 1873, 
the Ashanti War gave Colley the opportunity of show- 
ing his powers as a staff officer on active service. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, who had met him in China and had 
there formed a high opinion of his merits, at once 
applied for his services. The campaign was pre- 
eminently one against nature. No transport animals 
of any sort were able to live in the country, which was 
covered with primzval forests and practically roadless. 
It was under such apparently insurmountably adverse 
conditions that Colley came to the front as few men 
ever have done and it is universally admitted that the 
success of the campaign was largely due to the manner 
in which he organised the transport and, undeterred by 
wholesale desertion of carriers and a hundred unforeseen 
difficulties, triumphantly carried out his complex work. 
‘He now came,” we are told, ‘‘ to be looked on by the 
advanced school of military men as the ‘ coming man’ in 
the service.” After Ashanti, he once again went to the 
Cape, this time as Military Secretary to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, who had been appointed High Commissioner 
for South-East Africa. He was now for the first time 
brought into contact with the Boers, being sent to 
confer with Joubert the President of the Transvaal. A 
few years later, as commander of the British force, he 
was destined to meet his erstwhile host, in the position 
of commander of the hostile Boers at Lang’s Nek. 

In the meanwhile, he went to Indiaas Military Secre- 
tary to Lord Lytton, the newly appointed Governor- 
General. No more striking example could be afforded 
of Colley’s rapid and powerful grasp of any problem 
involving strategical and political factors than the manner 
in which, after joining the Viceregal Staff, he quickly 
mastered the intricate threads of Indian frontier matters. 
Throughout the first phase of the Afghan war he was 
the Viceroy’s constant adviser. Within half an hour 
of the signing of the Treaty of Gundamak, he re- 
ceived a telegram from Sir Garnet, now again ordered 
to Natal, offering him the post of Chief of his Staff, 
which he at once accepted. After the capture of Cete- 
wayo and pacification of Zululand, Lord Lytton sent an 
urgent application for Colley to return to him. Sir 
Garnet in, acceding to this request, published a general 
order in which he placed on record his appreciation of 
the valuable services rendered by Colley. It is interest- 
ing to note that another of our most distinguished 
soldiers, Sir Frederick Roberts, was equally eulogistic 
of Colley’s work in connexion with the campaign in 
Afghanistan. 

Within a month of Mr. Gladstone’s accession to 
office in 1880, Colley was appointed High Commis- 
sioner for South-East Africa, including the Transvaal, 
with the local rank of Major-General, in succession to 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, a significant circumstance. It 
was now, that for the first time, his career of uninter- 
rupted success was to meet with a check. Certain is it 
that the Boers, in common with many more educated 
and presumably wiser folk in other walks in life, had 
placed implicit faith in Mr. Gladstone’s statements, 
made whilst in Opposition. They had noted with joy 
his condemnation of the annexation of the Transvaal 
and fondly imagined that now that he was once again 
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in office, they would be given back their independence 
forthwith. The wind thus sown by Gladstone was 
shortly to be reaped, in the whirlwind of rebellion, by 
Colley, who was further doomed to gather the harvest 
of his own action in advocating boy soldiers. 

Nothing is more certain than that a powerful 
factor in inducing the Boers’ revolt, was their belief that 
the youthful British soldiers who garrisoned the Trans- 
vaal could easily be dealt with, since it was notorious 
that they were discontented with their lot, largely owing 
to the ‘* short service system ” and consequent loosening 
of the bonds of discipline. It is painful to contemplate the 
opinion which the Boers must have entertained of the 
might and power of Great Britain, when they saw her 
much-vaunted regiments composed of youths, practi- 
cally untrained in, what to them was the one and only 
duty of a fighting man — straight shooting. The 
treacherous attack on the unfortunate convoy with 
its escort of the gq4th Regiment at last opened the 
eyes of the Home Government. Colley as General 
Commanding in South-East Africa, had now to cope 
with this rebellion, his available forces being 1,200 
men all told, consisting of 12 companies taken from four 
different regiments, 120 mounted men, of whom half 
were infantry on horseback, six guns of sorts and 120 
Bluejackets. 

It is lamentable to read how ‘“‘this mouthful of 
troops, the make-believe mounted men, the untrained 
soldiers who could not hit a haystack even if they knew 
one by sight; the brave devoted Staff, the General in 
whom all believed—who knew well the weak points but 
was bound to embark on the forlorn hope of attempting 
to relieve Potschefstroom and the other sorely pressed 
garrisons,” true to the traditions of the British Army, 
proceeded to carry out, or rather attempt to carry out, 
their orders. The disastrous failure to storm the Boer 
position at Lang’s Nek spelt more than mere defeat to 
the troops engaged. It taught them that no heroism 
or determination to close on their foes could make up for 
their failure to shoot straight. 

Swiftly following upon this reverse came the affair of 
the Ingogo, where the Boers on their side learned that 
the hitherto much-dreaded British Artillery could be 
successfully engaged by their riflemen, who had acquired 
the art of taking cover from view and approaching to 
within close and deadly range of their target during 
years devoted to the pursuit of wary antelope. It 
was after these two fights that ‘‘the balance of 
belief (in themselves) swung as dangerously low 
on one side as it rose high on the other.” All 
this time, when our men’s lives were being squan- 
dered hourly and daily in the vain attempt to stem 
the flood of insurrection, the miserable negotiations 
of the Liberal Government — so pitifully conducted 
by Lord Kimberley—were in progress. Strong rein- 
forcements, both from England and from India, were 
meanwhile being hurried to the Transvaal and amongst 
the latter were regiments of old soldiers who had 
fought brilliantly under Roberts in Afghanistan. 

The closing scene of Colley’s career, the masterful 
seizure of Majuba Hill and its capture by the Boers are 
ably described, with the aid of excellent maps, by Sir 
William Butler. Never were the uncertainties of war 
more thoroughly illustrated nor the existence of the 
intangible threads which guide one side or the other to 
victory or dire defeat, more remarkably evidenced than 
by the disaster of Majuba. That the troops which failed 
Colley at the supreme moment were not altogether 
young unseasoned soldiers, but comprised war-trained 
veterans, fresh from their conquests at Cabul and 
Kandahar, may well perplex the civilian reader. But 
the element of human nature is ever present amongst 
all, whether civil or military, old or young soldiers, and 
it is unquestionable that the youthful warriors who had 
seen their comrades massacred at Brunker’s Spruit, and 
who had been repulsed at Lang’s Nek and so sorely beset 
at the Ingogo, had lost all confidence in themselves aad 
to some extent in their unlucky leader. This feeling had 
spread through the whole force in the Transvaal and 
with lamentable consequences. 

It is ill to speak evil of the dead, and alas! in 
this case there are very many dead to mourn. But 
it would be an injustice to ignore the faults of a 
leader whilst recording the failure of his followers 
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Sir George Colley, who so gallantly and fearlessly 
set a seal on the whole sad tale of defeat and disaster, 
cannot be held altogether blameless in the matter. 
The consummate organiser, the profound student of 
war, the admirable staff officer, whose advice was 
eagerly sought by all and whose sound judgment and 

ractical common-sense evoked the admiration of all 
his chiefs, civil and military, seemingly lacked one thing, 
namely a knowledge of dealing with men ; of what they 
are and of what they are capable. That he attempted 
the impossible with the forces at his disposal in 
South-East Africa is but a truism, and that the exigencies 
of the case forced him to do so was his misfortune. 
That he made repeated calls of an exceptionally severe 
nature on his dispirited troops, and thus precipitated 
disaster when by waiting for reinforcements he could 
have ensured success was on the other hand a serious 
fault. Hence the sad tale of our reverses in South 
Africa. And fortune, which had hitherto so uniformly 
smiled upon Colley, now seemed as if never satisfied 
in taking her revenge upon him. Other British 
generals have experienced reverses. Moore, forced to 
retreat, vindicated the honour of our arms and left a 
brilliant reputation by his victory of Corunna ; Gough 
condoned his imputed failure at Chillianwallah by his 
success at Goojerat. Not only did Sir George die in 
the dark hour ot defeat, but the British Premier, whose 
reckless advocacy of the Boer claims during Lord 
Beaconsfield’s régime had been the main cause of the 
whole disastrous war, now hastened to make a miser- 
able truce. This whilst the blood of Colley and his 
soldiers still lay spattered over the rocks of Majuba. 
What this ‘‘ peace, when there was no peace,” has 
cost the country since 1881 is matter of history ; what 
it will cost before the South African Problem, so largely 
in its present form the legacy of Mr. Gladstone, is 
solved, it is still impossible to calculate. 


A POLITICAL RAMBLER. 


‘* British Rule and Modern Politics.” By the Hon. 
Albert S. G. Canning. London: Smith, Elder 
and Co. 1808. 


Keeps book has very little to do with either British 
rule or modern politics, and might with equal 
propriety have been entitled ‘‘ Thoughts on Things in 
general by a well-read Gentleman.” The object of the 
work is presumably to prove that the British are the 
historical heirs of the Romans in the matter of empire- 
making, which is not a very novel proposition, and 
which Mr. Canning establishes in a rather circuitous 
and discursive fashion. There is, to begin with, the 
inevitable chapter about the Greeks, the Romans, and 
the Jews, a sort of standing dish since the days of 
Matthew Arnold and Renan. Then follow ten or 
twelve chapters on the Papacy, Napoleon, India, the 
Turks and Greeks, the Crimean war, Russia in Asia, 
England in Scotland and Ireland, and the Greek and 
Roman Churches. These grave, if somewhat stale, 
subjects are succeeded by five chapters on the historical 
leanings of Shakespeare, Milton, Scott and Moore, and 
the differing views of London expressed by Johnson, 
Cowper, Scott, and Dickens. After this divagation into 
the primrose and fairly beaten path of belles lettres, we 
are whirled back to the Crimean war, and plunged 
into a dissertation on the supremacy of Christianity 
over Mohammedanism, and the spread of political 
assassination in Europe. From secret societies the 
return is easy to Scott and Dickens, followed by Lever, 
Lover, Macaulay, Bulwer Lytton, and Thackeray, to- 
gether with a chapter on the literary pursuits of Gladstone 
and Disraeli. Werecross the Channel into Ireland, and 
are treated to several chapters about Irish politics, a 
subject which we do not believe that at this time of day 
a Macaulay or a Froude could make interesting. Mr. 
Canning brackets Russia with Great Britain in the 
successful ruling of Eastern races, and the volume 
closes with a repetition of the danger to European 
sovereigns from assassination. This sort of waltzing 
up and down and round about European history and 
English literature is rather tiring ; but in the last chapter 
there are one or two reflections that struck us as sug- 
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gestive. Itis, we fear, largely true that while Christians 
are politically more powerful than ever they were, 
‘*there is apparently less zeal or enthusiasm shown or 
expressed about Christianity than at any previous 
period of its chequered history.” Equally just are 
the observations that atheism, with all its modern 
attractions of negative freedom, ‘‘ makes little, if any, 
apparent progress among acknowledged opinions ;” 
and that the end of the century has witnessed 
‘‘the most ancient forms of religion” (like Judaism 
and Parseeism), ‘‘reviving amid intellectual pro- 
gress and freedom once thought incompatible with 
them.” Asa rule, however, Mr. Canning’s generalisa- 
tions are plausible rather than profound. Take, for 
instance, a remark which Mr. Canning thinks good 
enough to repeat twice in three pages: ‘‘it may be 
specially observed in Ireland’s history that political 
opinions or differences are often viewed popularly as 
questions of morality.” This is by no means a pecu- 
liarity of Irish politics. Wherever and whenever party 
feeling runs high, and men are in earnest, they think 
their opponents wicked. Cicero cailed his own 
party ‘‘the good men,” ‘‘the best men;” and 
it is only when sincerity is superseded by indifference, 
as in England to-day, that political opponents dine and 
gamble together, and chaff one another. We have no 
doubt that Mr. Albert Canning is charming company ; 
for he is interested in big subjects, and has read all our 
standard authors. But the rambler is more agreeable 
in talk than in print. The desultory fulness and agility, 
which are such powerful weapons in conversation, are 
faults in a writer who aims at instruction. If an author 
wishes to be informative, he must have a clear idea of 
his point, and march straight towards it: to drag his 
readers round the paths of a Hampton Court labyrinth 
is merely to weary and irritate them. All facts seem 
to have an equal value for Mr. Canning, whereas facts 
differ as much in value as men. Of literary perspective, 
or of compression, Mr. Canning has no idea. We 
gather from the publishers’ list at the end of this 
book that Mr. Canning has written a great many 
volumes of a similarly discursive character: like Mr. 
Brooke in ‘‘ Middiemarch” he seems to have ‘“‘ gone 
into” a great many subjects in his time. Before he next 
publishes a book, will Mr. Canning, as a precautionary 
measure, just sit down quietly and label his thoughts ? 


ENGLISH CATHEDRAL CHURCHES. 


‘*English Cathedrals Illustrated.” By Francis Bond. 
London: George Newnes. 1899. 
‘“*The Cathedral Church of York.” By A. Clutton- 
Brock. ‘‘ The Cathedral Church of Gloucester.” 
By H. J. L. J. Massé. ‘‘ Beverley Minster.” By 
Charles Hiatt. London: George Bell and Sons. 
1899. 
_ developments in architecture were caught 
up almost simultaneously everywhere by the 
masons of Northern Europe, like a dressmaker's 
fashion, each of the great churches is found to possess 
a marvellous originality and uniqueness. A national 
character again distinguishes them. The French 
cathedral, daring and aspiring, shakes itself loose, 
as it were, of the lanes and houses huddled round it, 
and soars up, its contour half hidden by the flying 
buttresses which stream after it. The even line of 
steep roof is broken by a fléche and terminated by 
twin towers. Its western front and deep portals have 
been grandly designed and richly sculptured. In the 
interior there is a sense of aérial loftiness, of vista 
unbroken by central piers, of shallow transepts, flam- 
boyant tracery, and glowing wheels of colour, and at 
the further end a great sweep of apse, chevet, and 
ambulatory. The typical English minster, made up of 
many styles (like our constitution in Church and 
State) stands with its polygonal chapter-house, 
fine old palace, and other subsidiary buildings, on 
a great sward of green. Low-roofed, with undis- 
tinguished fagade, square (after Norman times) at 
its eastern end, its huge and heterogeneous mass 
is dignified and unified by the great central lantern 
tower which is the glory of our native architecture. 
Unlike as Durham and Salisbury are, one can see that 
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they are both English, whereas Westminster is plainly 
a French inspiration. What we possess, however, is but 
the shell of the original churches. It is difficult to 
imagine the glorious spectacle that must have been pre- 
sented by their interiors when the eye passed from 
solemn masonry and beautiful subdued pavement to 
richly coloured roof surfaces, to delicate golden detail 
and silvered bosses and statuary, to gorgeous tapestry, 
and magnificent shrine and tabernacle and rood 
and reliquary, and altars flashing with jewels and price- 
less work of the goldsmith. Many of our modern 
chapters think a shoppy-looking brass cross and vases 
enough ornament for their high altar, and within the 
last thirty-five years have erected paltry screens and 
pretentious organs of no artistic design, and laid down 
shiny vulgar tiles where they found good eighteenth- 
century furniture and floors. But the loss least com- 
prehended is that of the old glazing. York and Canter- 
bury happily retain much of theirs; the former church 
has 25,531 square feet of it. But those translucent 
screens of silvery grey and luminous crystalline red and 
saffron and azure which, as the art reached its perfec- 
tion in the later Perpendicular period, became more and 
more part of the structural idea of the building, have 
left but few traces behind. It is only when one has not 
seen ancient glass that one can tolerate modern, 
though exception must be made of Mr. C. E. Kempe’s 
beautiful work. It is strange that Mr. Bond, who 
knows what good glass is, should praise the Burne- 
Jones windows, as is also done by the writers of the 
volumes on Gloucester and on Beverley. As Mr. 
Clutton-Brock says, in his account of York Minster, 
** A stained glass window should be conceived, not as a 
picture, hardly even as a pattern, but as a simple 
arrangement of broken patches of colour.” Beautiful 
as they might be in another medium, the long draped 
forms which stand forth in the Morris-Burne-Jones 


- glass, framed at the end of an aisle, are altogether out 


of place ; nor does the thin colouring give in the least 
the radiant jewel-like effect that is required. Not that 


the medizval builders wished to darken their buildings ; 


quite the reverse. But if, instead of the acres of white 
panes interspersed with hot and staring memorial 
windows, which make Salisbury Cathedral, as Mr. 
Bond says, like a ball-room or the Crystal Palace, 
every lancet were filled with ancient glass, it would 
be as light as it is now, but cool and rich and splendid. 
The iron stanchions, too, should always be retained. 

Mr. Bond’s ‘‘ English Cathedrals,” illustrated on 
almost every page, consists of a series of scholarly 
studies, artistic and constructional. Anyone who can 
visit five or six cathedrals one after another would be 
greatly helped by having his pregnant and luminous 
appreciations at hand. His remarks on vaulting and 
on other engineering problems are, wherever they 
occur, particularly valuable. When one considers how 
little was due usually to consciously esthetic consider- 
ations, and how much to growing ritual necessities, as 
the acquisition of a new saint or relique brought 
pilgrims to the place, or to the need for making the 
best of a bad job when new work had to be pieced on 
to old, it is amazing that such a living unity and 
harmonious grace and dignity should have been 
impressed by the builders on these noble edifices. 
By-the-bye, Mr. Bond says that the pre-Renaissance 
architect was a builder and nothing else. Is this true 
of Giotto? It is extremely true of the Gothic revivalists 
of the mid-Victorian time, who had no idea of furniture 
and decorative art. Even now a thing like the Liddon 
monument at Salisbury can be perpetrated. 

The next three books under review belong to Messrs. 
Bell’s excellent, abundantly illustrated and very 
cheap series, in which the architecture of each 
cathedral can be studied, book in hand, thoroughly 
and carefully, an account being also given of the 
cathedral cities and their history. But these 
handbooks require to be used leisurely, not in 
a rush between trains. Perhaps there is more of 


the spruce verger” and ‘‘ proud and curious eye of 


connoisseur” (as Isaac Williams called it) about these 
guides than about the old-fashioned gossipy local 
historian. (They rather patronise their minsters, the 
nameless geniuses who reared them, and the miracle- 
working saints who made them famous. But their 
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architectural criticisms are written with knowledge and 
acuteness. ‘‘ York” is much the best. These writers 
naturally fling some unkind words in passing at the 
“restorers” of the school of Sir G. Scott, who have left 
their heavy hand on almost every church in England. It 
should be plainly stated, when the ethics of restoration 
are in debate, that, quite apart from the principle 
involved, the mid-Victorian restorers are condemned 
first for destroying much good work that was not 
Gothic, and secondly for doing their own work ina 
wooden way with inferior workmen and materials. We 
all belong to our generation. The pity is that that 
generation, blind to its limitations, undertook so lightly 
such a vast responsibility. 


IRRATIONAL IRRATIONALISM. 


‘Instinct and Reason.” By Henry Rutgers Marshall. 
New York. The Macmillan Company. 1808 


I? is really high time for responsible philosophers 
to utter a serious protest against the prevailing 
fashion of depreciating reason and all its works, and 
underestimating the importance of deliberation, choice, 
and reasoned action as features of our practical life. 
The tendency to exalt instinct, at the expense of reason, 
as the one unerring guide in matters of faith and con- 
duct, is indeed both intelligible and excusable when 
regarded as a reaction against the crude rationalism of 
the ‘‘ philosophic Liberals” of half a century ago; but 
there are abundant signs that, unless a speedy counter- 
reaction sets in, the newer doctrine will shortly lead us 
to results quite as one-sided and as pernicious as those 
which it aims to avoid. It is indeed strange that men 
with a genuine regard for morality and religion should 
imagine that either is served by being proved unreason- 
able, and that men of genuine intellectual acuteness 
should devote themselves to the self-contradictory task 
of finding reasons for refusing to trust in reason. And 
yet this is, whether they know it or not, the precise 
task in which the Irrationalist philosophers of England 
and America have been busily engaged for the last 
decade. First came Mr. Kidd with his demonstration 
that selfishness is the only reasonable way of behaviour 
and that consequently the religious influences which 
operate in favour of benevolence and self-sacrifice must 
be purely non-rational. Mr. Balfour followed suit with 
the ‘‘ Foundations of Belief,” and now Mr. Marshall, in 
the bulky volume before us, addresses himself to the 
proof of the same proposition with a wealth of biolo- 
gical and psychophysical hypothesis which throws all 
his predecessors into the shade. Of the merits of his 
biological theories biologists must, of course, be left to 
judge for themselves, but we have little hesitation in 
saying that his psychophysical hypotheses appear to us 
as dubious as his practical applications of them are hesi- 
tating, confused and self-contradictory. Mr. Marshall 
has proved himself, by his previously published work, 
an acute and ingenious philosopher, but all his acuteness 
and ingenuity cannot provide him with a single solid 
argument for the fundamental irrationality of Ethics and 
Religion. The author’s doctrine as to the relation of 
Religion and Reason appears to be founded upon three 
principal propositions. Instinctive action he regards as 
behaviour of a kind conditioned by the structure, and 
adapted to the requirements, of the biological or social 
organism as a whole. In reasoned conduct, on the 
other hand, he sees the most highly evolved and 
complex type of reaction in the interests of a subordi- 
nate part of the physical or social organism, irrespective 
of the claims of the whole to which it belongs. Hence, 
he argues, unless mankind possessed some instinct 
capable of inhibiting ‘‘ rational” action at least long 
enough for the social impulses which prompt to altruistic 
conduct to make; themselves felt, everybody would act 
reasonably, and by consequence, selfishly, and human 
society would long ago have been dissolved. Such a 
restraining force Mr. Marshall finds in religion, which, 
in all its various manifestations, tends to withdraw men 
from the world into a solitude where they may have 
time for meditation, self-examination, and the feeling 
in their full intensity of the instinctive social impulses. 
Religion, then, is primarily instinctive, and its special 
function is to counteract our ineradicable tendency to 
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act rationally. Now the question whether religion 
rests on a basis of instinct is manifestly quite inde- 
endent of the further question whether the religious 
instinct has the peculiar function assigned to it by Mr. 
Marshall. And, as a matter of fact, his theory as to 
the nature of the ‘‘ religious instinct ” seems to involve 
several exceptionally hazardous psychophysical assump- 
tions. To begin with, it is a monstrous paradox to 
assert that reason regularly operates in the direction of 
individualism. If reasoned reflection on the risks 
incurred in the discharge of a dangerous duty some- 
times makes cowards of us, surely reflection on the 
benefits we may secure for our neighbours may also 
make us heroes. And again we have been accustomed 
to regard it as the distinguishing mark of rational 
action that it secures, under unfamiliar conditions, just 
that adaptation of behaviour to the needs of the whole 
organism which, according to Mr. Marshall, only 
instinct can effect. While, yet again, retirement into 
the wilderness may foster the growth of the basest 
and most selfish, no less than of the noblest of our 
impulses. Would Mr. Marshall regard the hermits of 
the Thebaid as an illustration of the altruistic virtues 
roduced by solitude and self-examination? The truth 
is that the author, in his eagerness to establish his 
physiological and psychological theories, has neglected 
to make that detailed and careful study of the actual 
facts of primitive religion which is the one indispensable 
basis of all satisfactory discussion of the origin and 
function of the religious factor in life. No one, with 
the facts before his eyes, could for instance have put 
forth the extraordinary hypothesis that phallic religions 
owe their wide prevalence at certain low levels of mental 
development to their insistence on the individual's re- 
sponsibility for the life of his offspring! *Twould be 
indeed a strange ideal of paternal responsibility that 
owed its existence to the worship of Mylitta at Babylon 
or of Aphrodite at Corinth. 

The hopeless confusion of the author’s ideas.is no- 
where more glaringly exhibited than in the concluding 
discussion on the relation of religion and reason re- 
spectively to our actual standards of conduct. We are 
first told that religion, while enforcing obedience to the 
highest ideas of duty already acquired, is powerless to 
produce any improvement in the moral standard itself ; 
all advance in moral ideals is due to reason, and reason 
alone. We next learn that in practice it is always 
dangerous to check our instincts upon reasoned grounds, 
because the odds are always against the new departure 
suggested by reason. How, in that case, the cumulative 
effect of departures on rational grounds from instinctively 
prescribed reactions can have led to the purification of 
theethical standard the author wisely does not attempt to 
explain. Next we are told that, where there appears 
good reason for doing so, we may and ought to repress 
even that religious instinct which, according to Mr. 
Marshall, exists for the special purpose of repressing 
rational action itself. If this is the most coherent 
advice that Irrationalism has to offer us, it can scarcely 
be commended as either a consistent or a safe ‘‘ guide 
of the perplexed.” We would suggest to Mr. Marshall's 
successor that a more intelligible view would be obtained 
by starting with the hypothesis that the primitive func- 
tion of intelligence is to support and perfect rather 
than to thwart the higher and more complex instincts. 


FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 


‘* Francis Turner Palgrave : his Journals and Memoirs 
of his Life.” By Gwenllian F. Palgrave. Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 1899. 


|S abe a year and six months have passed since the 
death of the editor of ‘‘ The Golden Treasury,” 
and already a life of him is issued under the care of 
his younger daughter, Miss Gwenllian Palgrave. That 
lady has carried out her work, however, with no 
evidence of undue haste. Her task was plain, although 
delicate, since no complexities underlay the extremely 
simple outline of her father’s measured existence. Let 
us say at once that Miss Gwenllian Palgrave has 
acquitted herself well. As a pious daughter, she has 
represented her father in the most favourable light she 
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could; she has minimised his weaknesses, she has 
been silent about his faults, she has been indulgent to his 
excursions into imaginative literature. All this was to 
be expected, nay, was demanded from a daughter, but 
in doing all this. she has not sacrificed the fidelity of 
portraiture. Her sketch of Francis Turner Palgrave is 
a likeness, although a flattering one; the painter has 
merely chosen with assiduous care the most becoming 
aspect of the sitter. 

To those who were superficially acquainted with 
Palgrave this memoir will supply solid additions to 
their knowledge. We are not sure that it will be 
equally valuable to those who knew him well or those 
who did not know him at all. To the latter it is 
scarcely addressed. Palgrave was not one of those 
men who interest posterity. He lacked in too high 
a degree the magic of vitality, his face was too reso- 
lutely set backward, to attract those who never came 
across him in life. Miss Gwenllian Palgrave has done 
well to produce her biography quickly, for the number 
of those who would be addressed by it must decrease 
year by year. But those who knew Palgrave, as we 
have said, a little, will be struck at the revelation of 
sides of his character hitherto unknown to them. His 
extreme delight in the company of little children, his 
habitual and « daily practice of reading the best poetry 
either to himself or aloud, his growing fervour of 
religious conviction in advancing years, these are 
agreeable traits; not altogether anticipated, which 
Miss Gwenllian Palgrave rightly accentuates. It is 
pleasant to know that a man who lacked, unques- 
tionably, many of the outward graces and reticent 
amenities was nevertheless loyal to old friends and 
amiable in the circle of his family. 

Palgrave was in no sense a creator. His life was 
spent among poets, he had a keen appreciation of 
the best poetry, he was always writing in metre, yet he 
has not bequeathed English literature a single verse. 
It was the pathos of his career that he would never 
admit this, that all through his life he was vainly batter- 
ing at the wicket-gate. On the other hand, he offers a 
remarkable instance of a type which grows rarer with 
the years, namely, the man of infinite delicacy and con- 
centration of insight—the scholar, the humanist, in the 
very best sense, the virtuoso. He had been brought 
up in the centre of a provincial, and therefore intense, 
circle of cultivation. His father, a learned and ambitious 
Jew, had changed his name to Palgrave and had 
married one of the daughters of the distinguished 
Norwich antiquary, Dawson Turner. This lady, ex- 
tremely anxious about the intellectual and moral welfare 
of her children, spared no pains to urge them along the 
path of education. That they did not become hopeless 
little prigs was due to their distinguished talents, for 
not one of the four was exactly commonplace in after 
life. Of Francis Turner, at the age of three, his’imother 
laments that he ‘‘does not make a rapid progress in 
his book,” and at eight, that ‘‘ he is fonder of play than 
of work,” and reads books ‘‘for his own pleasure 
merely.” This was the epoch of stern maternal dis- 
cipline ; at the age of two his mother admitted that he 
was ‘‘agreeable-looking when his little face was not 
disfigured by wilful passions.” How very seriously 
cultivated mammas took their responsibilities in the 
reign of George IV.! 

Frank Palgrave was brought up, however, with great 
gentleness, and in an atmosphere of fine art. His life 
and that of his brothers moved in a setting of genuine 
refinement. Sir Francis and Lady Palgrave un- 
consciously gave to their eldest son the tincture of 
their own tastes, enthusiastic, reflective, erudite. 
Frank had become an adept at architecture and fresco- 
painting, had laid the foundations of his study of 
sculpture, and had reached the English poets through 
the Latin, Wordsworth through Vergil, before he. went 
to school. The quotations from his diary in Italy in 
1839—when he was fifteen and a half—reveal to us the 
connoisseur and critic that we knew nearly sixty years 
later. The mind and tastes of Palgrave were early 
expanded and formed; the misfortune was that they 
so soon found the limits of their expansion. 

From Charterhouse he passed to Balliol, and the 
Oxford spirit took firm hold of him. Into his life 
came Jowett, Houghton, Clough and Stanley, but 
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above all others Newman, whose destructive prejudices 
he adopted, without ever seeing his way to follow him 
on his course of religious reconstruction. None of these 
agreeable associations, however, can compare for im- 
portance with Palgrave’s relation to Tennyson, which 
began at the house of W. H. Brookfield in 1849. For 
the next forty-three years the worship of Tennyson con- 
tinued to be the central fact in Palgrave’s life, and he 
will be remembered in literary history as a satellite of that 
juminary. It is safe, and it is not ungenerous, to say that 
if Palgrave had never met Tennyson, his own name 
would be practically unknown to-day. Palgrave’s 
earliest comment on Tennyson, written on the evening 
when he saw him first (31 March, 1849) is interesting. 
They walked away from Brookfield’s together; ‘‘ he 
{Tennyson] very open and friendly : a noble, solid mind, 
having the look of one who has suffered greatly— 
strength and sensitiveness blended.” 

Constant commerce with the mind of Tennyson 
greatly intensified and concentrated Palgrave’s taste in 
poetry. It was discovered the other day, when Lord 
Tennyson published his father’s Life, that the late 
Laureate was one of the most original and most pene- 
trating critics of verse who have ever lived. His dicta 
—unhappily but few of them have been recorded—were 
of quite remarkable freshness, and no less true than 
new. Frank Palgrave, equipped with all that learning 
and reflection could supply, and with considerable native 
sensitiveness, was exposed to the impact of Tennyson’s 
bright, un-academic conversation, as full of native 
suggestiveness as Palgrave’s was of acquired cultiva- 
tion. The result was a critical extasy, and under the 
shelter of Tennyson Palgrave became an admirable critic. 

Miss Gwenllian Palgrave speaks with warmth and 
yet with discretion of most of her father’s works. But 
her account of them is far from complete, and there are 
some curious omissions. She is entirely silent with 
regard to the odd rhapsody, or confession, called ‘‘ The 
Passionate Pilgrim,” which Palgrave, under the 
pseudonym of A. J. Thurston, published in 1858. The 
history of this book is a curious, and even an entertain- 
ing one; perhaps Miss Gwenllian Palgrave thinks that 
the time has hardly arrived for divulging it. She 
might, at any rate, have recorded the publication. 
The account, too, of the ‘‘ Handbook to the Exhibition 
of 1862” is extremely inadequate. A letter from Sir 
Alexander Grant to Frank Palgrave casually says ‘‘ you 
appear of late to have been the most famous man in 
England.” Miss Gwenllian Palgrave does not give any 
explanation of this sentence, and perhaps she is not 
herself aware of the profound sensation caused by the 
“*Handbook.” She should have sought the help here 
of an elder memory, and have dedicated several pages 
to this, one of the most important episodes in her 
father’s life. She does not even say that it was the 
election of Marochetti to be an A.R.A. in 1861 which 
determined her father, as an impassioned supporter of 
Woolner, to launch this sheaf of burning arrows. To 
us of this day to whom Marochetti with his picturesque 
qualities of design seems almost, if not quite, as good 
an artist as the greatly over-estimated Woolner, the 
whole fray has a curiously hollow and faraway sound ; 
but no biographer of Palgrave has any right to treat 
it in one vague paragraph. 

Another strange omission in the volume before 
us is that of the group of essays on the Minor 
Poems of Spenser, which Palgrave printed privately in 
1882. These were among the very best things he ever 
did. The necessity of dealing with facts and dates 
gave a certain definiteness to his style here which is 
lacking when he writes, as if in a vacuum, about 
Herrick or Keats. Nor do we observe, since we are 
on the war-path of minute fault-finding, that Miss 
Gwenllian Palgrave gives us at all a complete account 
of her father’s contributions to contemporary art- 
criticism, in which he was generally sober, and always 
elegant and learned. Of his worst production, on 
the contrary, of that melancholy evidence of mental 
decay, the ‘‘Second Series of the Golden Treasury,” 
Miss Gwenllian Palgrave gives us abundant description, 
without, as it seems, being aware that this unhappy 
selection is repudiated by every critic of authority. If 
it was gently received at the time of its publication, it 
was entirely on account of the respect due to the age of 
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the author and his conspicuous contributions to English 
literature in the past. 

The failure of the ‘* Second Series ” was not, however, 
wholly due to the reduced powers of the author. It 
could not, at any time, have been in his hands a success, 
for it appealed to the weakest side of his nature. 
Palgrave was constitutionally incapacitated from dis- 
covery. He had no faith in anything to which he had 
not all his life been accustomed. The curious reader of 
his biography will not fail to notice, although the piety 
of his daughter strives to conceal it, that he was wholly 
without sympathy for talent which moved along paths 
not familiar tohimself. His tastes in 1897 were exactly 
what they had been in 1867. For the last thirty years 
of his life not one new star swept into his ken. The 
movements of literature and art were unobserved by 
him, or observed only with a shudder of reprobation. 
To the close of Palgrave’s life as a critic Swinburne is 
a dangerous young man, and Leighton must be very 
careful not to do rash things. That since Leighton and 
Swinburne the world had possessed any esthetic history 
never dawned upon Palgrave’s intelligence. In con- 
sequence a more antiquated, a more fossil appearance 
than he presented at Oxford during the years of his 
professorship could hardly be conceived. He lectured 
there, like the wind in a hollow tree, with a voice, pure, 
indeed, and exquisitely accomplished, but entirely out 
of sympathy with the age. It is difficult to see how he 
can continue to attract attention as the world and life 
sweep on, and yet if the compiler of the original ‘‘ Golden 
Treasury” is forgotten, an injustice will be done toa 
man who permanently added to the intellectual and 
imaginative well-being of the race. Not as a poet, 
hardly as acritic, can Palgrave hope to be remembered, 
but, in spite of his final fiasco, he ought to remain in 
memory as our best anthologist. 


A POET AND THE ORATORS. 


‘* Euripides and the Attic Orators.” By A. Douglas 
Thomson. London: Macmillan and Co. 1899. 


oratori poeta” is an apothegm of 
Cicero, the consideration whereof, no doubt, 
induced Dr. Douglas Thomson to institute a compari- 
son between the last of the great Greek tragedians 
and the Attic Orators. And certainly in this particular 
case such a comparison is instructive. The life of the 
fourth century B.c. was largely influenced by a mode 
of thought of a rhetorical-sophistical type, which had 
its origin in the time of Euripides. The keynote of 
this movement was the scrutiny of life, as distinct 
from the Ionic speculations concerning nature. It 
aimed at imparting general practical ability, it resulted 
in the predominance of form over matter, of apparent 
over real knowledge. Its professors were the rhetori- 
cians and sophists, and its disciples were a nation 
keenly alert and critical, with an unbounded respect 
for outward and tangible success. This ‘‘ new culture,” 
profoundly affecting the art of Euripides, and passing 
over into the Demosthenic age, is the link which con- 
nects the poet with the Orators. The former, indeed, 
lived when this tendency was fresh with all the charm 
of novelty, the latter at a subsequent and less interest- 
ing period. But the intellectual atmosphere which 
they breathed was much the same, and not only in the 
externals of phrase and style, but also in the inner 
substance of their thought, they exhibit marked 
similarities. Both poet and orator, for instance, 
exalt the mental over the ‘‘ gymnastic” side of 
education ; both regard a law-abiding democracy, led by 
capable men, as the highest form of government ; both 
consider the Greeks ‘‘a peculiar people,” immeasur- 
ably superior to all ‘‘ barbarians ;” both countenance the 
strict seclusion of women: the claims of kinship, the 
duty of patriotism, the dangers of demagogues, the 
value of ‘‘ sophrosyne” are emphasised by both. These, 
it is true, are isolated notions, but they indicate a single 
consciousness common to the two periods, shaped by 
certain influences, and shaping in turn the life and 
literature of Greece. 
But while dwelling on the resemblance, Dr. Thomson 
is not blind to points of difference. ‘‘ Euripides,” he 
says, ‘‘ was a student, a theorist, courting the quiet of 
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retirement and privacy: the Orators were politicians, 
men of action, occupied in the storm and stress of 
public life, and that, too, at a time when public life was 
peculiarly full of difficulty. Hence it is that the poet, 
dealing with imaginary cases, is full of moralising and 
generalisation : the orator, dealing with a special case, 
has no time to moralise, but tends always to particulari- 
sation and directness.” The former was a philosopher : 
he studied Anaxagoras and frequented the society of 
Socrates. Regarding popular traditions with contempt, 
he fretted himself into a cynical and despairing agnosti- 
cism in his efforts to snatch the mystery from 
life. The Orators, on the contrary (except Iszus 
and Isocrates), were men of the world, commonplace 
persons dealing with commonplace matters. They 
knew that Demos hates what it cannot comprehend, 
and they took care not to endanger their popularity by 
thrusting forward strange and newfangled ideas. They 
were essentially the children of their age. Admirably 
reflecting current notions, they never realised that 
deeper thought which taught Euripides that ‘‘ our mind 
in each of us is God,” which suggested to him that 
** life is death and death is really life,” which drove him 
to seek for ‘‘ the root of evil,” to deprecate the killing 
of ‘‘him. whom alive they have taken in battle,” to 
recognise that ‘‘every land is the country of the noble- 
hearted man,” and to admit that the only disgrace of 
good slaves is their name. Very rare and remarkable 
are these flashes of insight. We may perhaps attribute 
them to the sophistic spirit rife in the fifth century—the 
spirit of inquiry, which probed all things, searching out 
good and bad alike. But, after all, sophistry was a 
passing phenomenon, and such thoughts were alien to 
the practical mind. Euripides was separated from the 
Orators by the gulf which divides poetry from prose. 
{t was only to a certain point that the men of the people 
could sympathise with one whose genius evoked the 
admiration of Erasmus and Milton, of Corneille, of 
Goethe, and of Schiller. 

‘* Euripides and the Attic Orators” is a book written 
by a scholar for scholars, and it has the virtue of 
scholarly brevity and perspicuity. We regret, however, 
that the author did not take the trouble to elaborate the 
form of his work more thoroughly. The meagreness 
of the English comment, the scanty links of connexion, 
the long lists of Greek quotations, and, above all, the 
barren summary of his concluding chapter, leave an 
unpleasing impression of aridity. Such explanatory 
remarks as are given are frequently illuminating. 
When Dr. Thomson vindicates the idea of the devil on 
the ground that the Greeks ‘‘ had no devil, and in order 
to rid themselves of the blame of their wrongdoing, 
they were forced to lay it upon the gods ;” or when he 
hints at the connexion between Greek immorality and 
the seclusion of women, which ‘‘made them dull and 
uninteresting,” he opens out wide prospects, and it is a 
pity that such suggestions are not more satisfactorily 
treated. There are limits even to brevity, and the style 
of a thesis for an academical degree might well have 
been modified in favour of a larger and less exclusive 
public. 


JOTTINGS FROM JAPAN. 


** A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan: Letters from Home 
to Home.” By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 2 vols. 
London: Hutchinson. 1899. 


"THERE are surely few countries about which the 

average Englishman exhibits so much intimacy 
and so little real knowledge as Japan. Japanese fabrics 
are applied to his walls in a way that would cause the 
most ingenuous musme to shudder; he has piloted a 
family party to a family opera called ‘‘ The Mikado ”— 
a name which happens to be unknown.in Japan ; and 
his circulating libraries have provided him with a 
succession of tomes depicting Japanese life as it may be 
observed from an hotel window at Yokohama. There 
is accordingly a prima facie case for publishing esoteric 
impressions of the country, and a diplomatist’s wife, 
who has spent several years there, must have enjoyed 
unusual opportunities of observation. We confess, 
however, that we are not partial to volumes of home 
letters, unless, as in the case of Disraeli, they throw 
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light upon the character of the great ; and in the present 
instance the injudicious flattery of their recipients has 


* much to answer for in having prompted publication. The 


fact is Mrs. Fraser has failed to catch the right note; 
and the pompousness of her style, the riches of her self- 
satisfaction jar hopelessly upon the sweet simplicity 
which is the characteristic of these dainty Liliputians, 
while her tendency to mawkishness blinds her to their 
practical side. If ruthlessly condensed by a less indul- 
gent publisher her nine hundred large pages might have 
served some useful purpose, though the date of her 
work (the last letter having been despatched in April 
1894) is discouraging with respect to a country where 
events have begun to move so fast. And if we are not 
surprised that she should have shrunk from the 
obviously arduous labour of an index, we cannot but 
feel that its absence precludes all hope of service as a 
work of reference. The patient reader may, however, 
discover many interesting and even some humourous 
touches, though we must regret that, while giving free 
rein to the exuberance of her pathos, she is forever 
checking her pretty aptitude for detecting the droll. 
Thus, after delighting us with the following menu : 


** Carrots Soup 
Beef Tea Pudding 
Boiled Sponge 
Fish Squeak 
Dam Pudding,” 


she apologises for her frivolity and hastens to describe 
an admirable geyser.” 

Much may certainly be forgiven her for having im- 
mortalised the speech of a polite woman who pointed 
to a Dachshund and “‘ inquired if that honourable animal 
with the honourably long tail were really an honour- 
able dog.” The epithet is considered essential among 
well-bred Japanese, who use it in every connexion 
most delightfully. The traveller is offered ‘‘ honour- 
able hot water” or ‘“‘honourable tea” and receives 
‘honourable thanks” wherever he goes. Indeed the 
politeness of the Japanese is always extravagant, yet 
never irritating. It strays even into commerce, where 
it is extended to inanimate objects, so that we find tins 
of kerosene solemnly advertised as ‘‘ highly perfumed 
waters.” Stranger still, the very children are instinct 
with courtesy. ‘‘A tiny girl of five, . . . dressed in 
sapphire-coloured crape,” invited Mrs. Fraser to see 
her dolls and was asked which was her favourite of all 
the vast collection. ‘‘ With true Japanese breeding she 
at once pointed to achina baby floating in a bath-tub, 
which she received from me last Christmas,” a piece of 
precocious tact which was as surprising as it was 
characteristic. Meanwhile, etiquette requires that every 
compliment shall be ruthlessly deprecated. ‘‘ Very 
dirty, very dirty!” is the correct phrase to apply to 
house, clothes, or dinner, should they be praised in;their 
owner’s hearing; if his child be admired, he must pro- 
nounce it ugly, and, should his spouse be mentioned, 
he will refer to her as stupid, a practice borrowed from 
the Chinese, who usually speak of a wife as ‘‘ the stupid 
person of the inner chamber.” 

It is when she thus permits herself to be trivial that 
Mrs. Fraser most nearly justifies the existence of her 
book, and our plodding research is rewarded when we 
light upon a variety of little touches. No sooner is she 
installed at Tokyo than the Ministers’ wives come to 
pay their visits of ceremony at nine in the morning, and 
are terribly shocked when they hear that she is not yet 
dressed. Among fashionable distractions the exhilara- 
tion of a day’s mushroom-hunting ranks highest. This 
is the special hobby of the Empress Dowager and is 
recognised almost as the national sport, the huntsmen 
wearing a special costume and the ladies donning gaiters 
of white silk for the chase. After a good find, the 
quarry is ceremoniously roasted among the pine-trees 
with loud exclamations at the ‘‘honourable good 
smell.” An ingenious cure for headache consists in 
calling in a blind masseur and submitting to a severe 
punching on the temples for a quarter of an hour. 
The cult of pet animals is explained by the doctrine of 
transmigration and is carried to great lengths. We 
find coolies making deep bows to the Russian Minister’s 
pet pug and addressing it as ‘‘Gip San” under the 
impression that it possesses the soul of His Excellency’s 
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grandmother, while the Emperor’s dog has an equerry 
told off to fan it in hot weather and place pieces of ice 
in its mouth. Overmuch space has been lavished upon 
legends, but some of them are exquisitely fanciful. 
Finding fireflies exposed for sale in little cages, it was 
charming to learn that they were silver tears which had 
been shed by Princess Splendour when she travelled 
through the air on a moonbeam. And much criticism 
is disarmed by an introduction to the Feast of the First 
Rabbit of January, the story of the Star-Lovers, or the 
ceremonious presentation of poems to a plum-tree. 

Mrs. Fraser has wisely refrained from serious political 
reflections, which are evidently not her province, but 
she throws some light upon the consequences of 
European progress in a realm of childlike and poetic 
fancy. For these, no doubt, over-zealous missionaries 
are largely responsible, even though they conform so 
far to the whimsical atmosphere as to baptize children 
by pouring water on them from a china teapot. And 
modern aspirations are conspicuous everywhere. A 
travesty of European fashions is exacted in Court 
circles and is making its way through every class, so 
that in another generation we may expect to see half 
the bloom rubbed off the surface of Japan. Radical 
newspapers, turbulent students, general | elections, 
bribery and agitation are the order of the day, while 
reactionary soshzs take refuge in sedition and crime. 
The state of things is well illustrated by a description 
of the Foreign Minister out for a drive: ‘‘ seated in an 
open victoria with the hood raised and inside the hood 
on either hand a revolver in a leather pocket, with a 
heavy chain fastening it to a ring -in the carriage frame. 
The weapons are carefully loaded before the Minister 
takes his airing, and I fancy that any stranger who 
tried to stop the carriage or looked into it suddenly 
would have rather a sensational reception. Three 
detectives in plain clothes accompany him as well as a 
policeman who sits on the box. The effect is that of a 
condemned criminal, or a dangerous lunatic out with 
his keepers.” Here we find a conclusive answer to the 
perennial inquiry, Progress? Whence and Whither ? 
In the case of Japan it is progress from an Atlantis of 


' idyllic happiness to the Utopia of the agitator; from 


the lullaby of lotus and wisteria to the clamours of 
party government and the roar of revolution. 


METALLURGICAL PROGRESS. 


‘* A Handbook of Metallurgy.” By Dr. Carl Schnabel. 
Translated by Henry’ Louis. 2 vols. Macmillan 
and Co. 1808. 


T® records of changes and improvements in metal- 
lurgy are to be found in the numerous technical 
journals Bréduced all over Europe and America. The 
mass of this literature is enormous and only those of ex- 
ceptional perseverance can cope with it. It is growing 
at a constantly increasing rate and were it not for the 
industry of workers like Dr. Schnabel it would be toa 
large extent useless. His handbook has been known 
ever since its publication in 1894 as a singularly com- 
plete one, and Professor Louis and Messrs. Macmillan 
have conferred a great boon on both practical men 
and students by publishing a translation of it in 
English. It collects together on a systematic plan, 
and in a compact form, a great mass of information 
which has hitherto been buried in journals in many 
languages, and it is as closely up to date as such a book 
can be, for Professor Louis has incorporated the more 
important changes that have been made in the five years 
which have elapsed since its first publication in Germany. 
The information is condensed, as, in a work of reference, 
it should be, and the footnotes will enable those who 
desire more detailed knowledge to refer to the original 
sources. The book deals with the metallurgy of the 
fifteen metals, other than iron, which are in common use, 
and with their alloys. The metallurgy of iron, as is well 
known, is a subject in itself and the same may be said 
of the technology of fuels and refractory materials. 
Dr. Schnabel has been wise to ignore these subjects, for 
it has been hitherto the fate of the minor metals to 
receive inddequate attention in general treatises, merely 
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on account of the great bulk taken up by fuel, fireclays, 
and iron. 

A book like this enables us to form an idea of the 
great development made in the art during the last fifty 
years. The well-known treatise by Phillips was 
originally published in 1852: it was a good book at 
the time and has passed through several editions. 
Phillips in his work devotes 264 pages to the metals 
other than iron, while Dr. Schnabel requires 1,532 for 
the same purpose; and it must be noted that the 
earlier work is by comparison light reading. Copper 
was dealt with by Phillips in an exhaustive manner in 
58 pages: Dr. Schnabel devotes 274 pages to the same 
subject. Five pages held all that was to be said 
about nickel in 1852, but to-day 100 barely suffice to 
contain an account of the methods for extracting it 
from its ores. There are whole new fields laid bare by 
Dr. Schnabel which two generations ago were not 
dreamed of. 

Dr. Schnabel’s book is a complete record of the 
technical side of his subject ; why is the economic side 
completely ignored? There is great need that more 
attention should be paid to this side in our schools of 
metallurgy and other applied sciences, and there is, as 
far as we are aware, no text-book which suggests a 
method by which the subject may be approached. Our 
industrial captains have to learn these things by experi- 
ence and this method is a costly one to the community. 
There is still room for someone to step in and seriously 
attack the economic aspect of the art of metallurgy. 


RECENT VERSE. 


R. GEORGE STEWART HITCHCOCK (‘In 
Rebel Moods.” Simpkin, Marshall) is of those 
who would cut a dash in poetry. A verse-writer of 
extraordinary facility, he is a slave to the fondness for 
the high-sounding, meaningless phrase which mocks us 
perpetually with the groundless fancy that it has ex- 
pressed a fine thought. Had he but cleared his wits, 
and spent upon such poems as “‘ The Veil” or ‘‘ The 
Devil’s Quest” the time and pains he wasted on 
producing a whole volume, he might have given us 
something good. 

Mr. J. Greenhalgh Walker gives us in ‘‘ The Brides 
of Death” (William Andrews) a tragedy in blank verse 
after the manner of the Elizabethans. We do not 
remember more wooden personages than those who 
prose to one another their interminable platitudes in 
this play ; we never read of murders committed on less 
excuse ; and we believe these lines to be some of the 
worst blank verse ever written : 


worthy he? 
Thou simple, modest child ; pray me acquaint 
With name of this rare paragon ; that I 
May judge if there’s aught texture of divine 
About this marvel in the guise of man 
Or he but mortal is—of very clay, 
Like us ourselves.” 


Mr. Paul Elmer More has translated into verse ‘‘A 
Century of Indian Epigrams” (Harper) from the 
Sanskrit of Bhartrihari and others. The thought con- 
tained in each is, for the most part, a commonplace of 
the wisdom of the men of all ages. The translation is 
a little clumsy ; the epigrams lack often the clarity, 
sometimes even the point necessary to an epigram ; 
and thus the thought is obscured. 

‘* A Gentleman of Cambridge” has written, in ‘‘ The 
Tale of Archais,” a volume which will make pleasant 
reading for ‘‘ The White Maidens of England,” to whom 
it is dedicated. The writer’s technique is good ; he has 
a pleasant vein of fancy; but he lacks utterly origin- 
ality. The tale is.an echo of Keats; the lyrics with 
which it is interspérsed are echoes of Mr. Swinburne, 
of Tennyson, and sometimes of Mr. Gilbert. These 
lines might be a very bad imitation either of Mr. 
Swinburne or of Tennyson :— 


‘* © Kill me with the purple of Your Mouth! 
And Slay me with the Gold of Your Forehead ! 
And bring me with you to the swarthy south ! 
And bury me in your desire’s bed!” 
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NOVELS. 


**No. 5 John Street.” By Richard Whiteing. London: 
Grant Richards. 1899. 
M R. WHITEING takes up the ancient riddle of the 
poorman’s burden, but he in no way seeks to solve 
it. ‘No. 5 John Street” isan attempt at an honest and 
thoughtful picture of life in a West-end slum. And 
that the result attained is not precisely the photo- 
graphic one the author intended is matter for congratu- 
lation. For the indefinable and illusive charm of the 
story comes wholly from the delicate play of the writer’s 
fancy. The life-history of John Street is absorbed into 
his own individuality and transmuted through a haze 
of rare humour and exquisite tenderness. His hero 
** Sir Chawles ” is a quaint philosopher and the reasons 
of State which lead him to experiment in bona-fide 
slumming for six weeks are convincing enough. 
Scarcely so convincing is the supposition that he was 
able to throw off the hall-mark of his birth with his 
decent coat. The preternaturally cute ’Tilda would 
have discovered him at once. ‘Tilda pleading with 
the Princess of Wales on behalf of suffering humanity 
is a manifest anomaly. An unhappy spirit of travesty 
dogs Mr. Whiteing’s footsteps. ’Tilda’s melodramatic 
death is inartistic. But its faults notwithstanding 
“No. 5 John Street” is a novel to be read. 


“‘ Things That Have Happened.” By Dorothea Gerard. 
London: Methuen. 1899. 


When the story interests, the reader recks not whether 
things happened or not. There is a suggestion of 
lurid realism in her title, but Madame Longard de 
Longgarde can hardly claim to be lurid or realistic. 
Her fourteen short stories are pleasantly written tales, 
that have seen the light of print already in magazines 
and similar publications good and indifferent, and are 
fully up to the literary level of the average magazine 
story. 


“The Vision Splendid.” By Florence Bright and 
Robert Machray. London: Hutchinson. 1899. 

A story of stage life in modern Babylon—full of the 
reek and smoke, the sordid commerce and the belittling 
pleasures of the great city. It is true enough in a 
superficial sort of way. It is not the whole truth, it is 
not attractive, it lacks art. Such work belongs to the 
sphere of the smart reporter or the writer of ‘‘ society ” 
sketches. 


** The Dear Irish Girl.” By Katharine Tynan. London : 
Smith, Elder. 1899. 

Full of charm is Mrs. Hinkson’s fatest novel. 
Mistress Biddy O’Connor, the heroine, is bright, merry, 
emotional—‘‘the dear Irish girl” to a fault. And 
Maurice O’Hara isa fine, manly lover with just that 
irritating fatalistic diffidence that sets off to advantage 
the beginnings of feminine jealousy. But, will the 
sons and daughters of Erin admit that Blind Nannie’s 
**second sight” could have been so much at fault as 
the turn of the tale required it to be? 


For This Week's Books see page 378. 


JAYS, Ltd. 


Gentlemen’s Hosiers, Glovers, 


and General Outfitters, 
251,O0XFORD STREET 


(CORNER OF OXFORD CIRCUS.) 


SUTTON’S GRASS SEEDS. 


FOR . 
TEMPORARY PASTURE from 12/- per acre. 
PERMANENT PASTURE from 15/- per acre. 
According to the nature of the soil and purpose in view. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEE 


SUTTON’S FARMER'S YEAR-BOOK FOR 1899. 


SUTTON’S SHEDS 
Genuine only direct from SUTTON & SONS, READING. 
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Nestor = 
Gianaclis 
Cigarettes. 


Of all Tobacconists and Stores. 


157a, NEW BOND STREET. 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL, 


1 Regent Street (Waterloo Place). 


LUNCHEONS from 12 to 3 P.M., 3s. 6d. ; unequalled in London, 


DINNERS from 6 to 9 P.M., 6s. 6d. and 8s. 6d., including attendance 
or a la Carte. 


Music Durtnc LuNCHEONS AND DINNERS. 
Elegant Suites of Apartments and Single Bedrooms. 
Telephone: ‘3,686 GERRARD.” 


LUNCHEONS. DINNERS. SUPPERS. 


ron IMPERIAL ROVER CYCLES 


| 
| Are the Highest Class Machines. 


EASTER Noted for Stability. 
Any make of Tyres fitted to Order. 
TOURING 
Price List of these Celebrated 
AND 


Machines FREE, ON APPLICATION to the 


ROVER CYCLE CoO., Ltd. 
GENERAL (late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.), 


METEOR WORKS, COVENTRY. 


| Lonpon: 4 & 5 Horsorn Viapuct, E.C.; 157 New St., W.; 


| 19 and 20 BatLey, E.C. (Repairs Department). 


CYCLING. 


WHITE 
BLUE 


French Coffee. 
Delicious for Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, use rather less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary Coffee. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


PEATMOOR 


OLD SCOTCH 


WHISKY. 


“ Soft, Mellow, Delicious, and carries 
the Wild Rough Scent of the 
Highland Breeze.” 

Sold by Grocers and Wine Merchants throughout the world. 
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THACKERAY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE). 
FACING THE BaITISH MUSEUM, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet the require- 
ments of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of the larger modern 
licensed hotels at moderate charges. Passenger lift. Electric light in all rooms. 
Rath rooms on every floor. Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms. All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. Bed- 
rooms from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 


Telephone: 1905 Gerrard. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Thackeray, London.” Proprietor.—J. TRUSLOVE. 


UNION LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 
WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 


Apply tothe UNION STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., Canute Road, Southampton ; 
14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. ; 3 and 


SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 


. | F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers : { ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


From LONDON to 
NORWAY, NORTH ICELAND and 


By their Steamships - LUSITANIA,” 3,912 tons register, 4,000 h.p.; and 
*‘OPHIR,” 6,910 tons register, 10,000 h.p. 
For NORWAY FIORDS and (for Sun), 13 June 


For SOUTHERN NORWAY, 24 to 8 
For NORWAY, SPITZBERGEN (for Midnight un and oD: Pack Ice) and 
ELAND 14 duly to 12 August. 
For SOUTHERN N y, 29 July to 14 August. 
For COPENHAGEN, ST OCKHOLM. PETE Z=RSBURG, BALTIC 
CANAL, &e., 18 August to 15 September. 
High-class cuisine, String band, &c. 
e F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers: { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue. 
¥or passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to 
West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


P. & COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
SERVICES. 


& FRE SAILINGS TO GIBRAL TAR, MARSEILLES, 

MA EGYPT, ADEN. BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYL ON’ STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


P. & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND ' THE ‘WORLD 
« TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices, 122 Leaden- 
hall Street. E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa, on being sub- 
jected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil. leaving for use a 
finely flavoured powder—“ Cocoaine,” a product which, when prepared with boiling 
water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking 
the place. Its active principle, being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed 
energy without unduly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled tins. If unable 
to obtain it of your tradesman, a. tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps.—JAMES 
Errs and Co., Lrp., H pathic Ch , London. 


CELLULAR DRESS SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR ATHLETIC SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR NEGLIGE SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR DAY SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR PYJAMAS. 
CELLULAR UNDERWEAR. 
CELLULAR LINGERIE. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the bod A 
from the dangers of chill and cold. 
Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and mixtures of these. 

Ttlustrated Price List of full range of Cellular Goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of s00 Country Agents, sent post free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, LTD., 14 & 15 POULTRY, E.C.; OLIVER BROS., 
33 NEW BOND STREET, W., & 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ALASKA, 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


d with freed 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


(FounDED 1804.) 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C. 


IMPROVED SYSTEM OF BONUS DISTRIBUTION. 
CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENTS PAYABLE AT AGE 21. 


Annual Income.. as £360,490 
Bonuses Declared exceed.. - £3,784,000 


Sum carried to next Division of Profits -. £299,601 


Prospectus and full information on application. 
CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 
The Annual Premium Income of this Office, which amounts to £273,636, is 
derived from Home Business only, no foreign risks being undertaken. 
c The Rates of Premium charged are the same as those adopted by other leading 
om ies. 
he payments made in settlement of Fire Claims exceed Four Millions. 
Damage caused by Lightning and ~~ by Gas made good. 


RATLIFFE, | Yoint Secretaries. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED , 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED £33,000,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803.—: Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 
Chancery Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1 200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total 


Funds over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE. (Esrasuisuep 1808.) LIFE, 


CAPITAL - £1,200,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
West END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W. 
LIFE POLICIES.—Important Advantage.. 
1. Whole World. 2. Unconditional. 3. Unforfeitable. 
4. Guaranteed cash surrender values. 


FIRE POLICIES AT LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


PALL MALL 


SAFES AND 
STRONG ROOMS SAFE FIRE AND 


FROM ONE GUINEA. BURGLAR PROOF. 


DEPOSIT. 


Handsomely-appointed Reading and Writing Rooms, &c. 
Full information of the 


PALL MALL DEPOSIT AND FORWARDING CO., Ltd. 
ST. ALBANS PLACE, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, S.W. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


PRESIDENT - . - RICHARD A. McCURDY. 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 


NEW FEATURES: 
CASH SURRENDERS 
LOANS 
PAID-UP INSURANCE 
EXTENDED INSURANCE 


SURRENDER VALUES IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


“There does not appear to be any valid reason why a scale of surrender values 
should not be printed on each policy issued, so as to enable the assured to know 
what actually to expect. 7imes. 

‘* We are glad to see that this unsatisfactory state of affajrs has been altogether 
altered by the Mutual of New York. . In taking tMis important step, the 
Mutual has done much to increase the popularity of life assurance, for the guarantee 
of really liberal surrender values semoves about the only solid objection to life 
assurance that exists.” —Pad/ Gazette. 


For further particulars apply to the Head Office for the United Kingdom, 
17 AND 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 
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SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
WwoopD AND G ARDEN - Notes and Thoughts, Practical 
* and Critical, of a Working 
Amateur. By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. With 71 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs by the Author. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
“ Of all the books on gardening which have appeared in such abundance during 


the last few years, this is at once one of the prettiest, most interesting, and most 
practical.”—Guardian. 


ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, B.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 15s. 
“ It cannot but take rank as a leading authority in its own subject and one of the 
most important among recent contributions to English historical supe 
‘cotsman. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. By 


Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.L, M.A., LL.D., a Vice- 
President of the Royal Asiatic Society. In Five Volumes. Volume 1.—InTRo- 
DUCTORY, TO THE OVERTHROW OF THE ENGLISH IN THE SPICE ARCHIPELAGO 
(1623). 8vo. 18s. 


THE LIFE OF THE EDITOR OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY.” 


FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE : wemories 


of His Life. By GWENLLIAN F. PALGRAVE. With Portrait and 


Illustration. Svo. 10s. 


“Miss Gwenllian F. Palgrave has performed her labour of love with excellent 
judgment and the supreme good taste which one would expect to find in the daughter 
of so cultured and restrained a critic. There is not a word too much. The bulk of 
the book is made up of the letters which the professor wrote to his friends, of their 
letters to him, and extracts from his journa!. His biographer supplies the connect- 
ing links, and weaves the story into a complete and well-rounded whole......The 
book is full of good things.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


TWO NEW EDITIONS. 


FOOTBALL. 


HISTORY. By Monracue SHearman.—The ASSOCIATION GAME. By 
w. Oaxtey and G. O. Smirn.~The RUGBY UNION GAME. By 
Frank MircHett; with other Contributions by R. E. MAacNnaGHTEN, 
M. C. Kemp, J. E. Vincenr, Water Camp, and A. SurHERLAND. With 
to Plates and 35 Illustrations in the Text, nearly all of which are new. NEW 
EDITION, LARGELY RE-WRITTEN. Crown 8vo. 1os. 6d. 


RIDING AND POLO. 


RIDING. By Captain Roserr Weir, Riding Master, R.H.G.—POLO. By 
- Moray Brown. Revised and partly Re-written by T. F. Date. Wit 
ontributions by His Grace the Duke or Beaufort, K.G., The Eart or 

Surrotk anp Berxksurre, The Eart or Onstow, G.C.M.G., E. 
Anpverson, and Atrrep E. T. Watson. With 25 Plates and 37 Illustrations 
in the Text after C. D. Gites, Frank Dapp, J. Stuart ALLAN, and from 
Photographs. FOURTH EDITION, REVISED, and with POLO partly 
Re-written. Crown 8vo. ros. €d. 


COLLECTED EDITION OF PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S 
WORKS. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


INDIA: WHAT CAN IT TEACH US? 


Crown 8vo. £s. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF 


RELIGION. Four Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution in 1870. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


' NEW NOYEL OF AFRICAN LIFE BY MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


SWALLOW : A Story of the Great ‘Trek. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Maurice 
GREIFFENHAGEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


*** Swallow,’ by Mr. H. Rider Haggard, is his best romance of Africa...... ..The 
Boer and Kaffir studies, the picture of manners, the motives of the trek, its hardships 
and dangers, are of great interest; while the actual romance—the deadly strife 
between tae half-breed and Ralph Kenzie, with the lovely Suzanne, whose mild and 
maidenly heroism is beautifully conveyed, for its object and its prize—is of the best 
quality in its order, The Kaffir chieftainess, the intrepid and devoted friend of the 
girl to whom she gives the name of Swallow, is a finely conceived ideal.” —World. 


. “fo say that this is one of Mr. Rider Haggard’s best is to say a good deal ; but 
it may fairly be said he stands on his own literary native heath, South Africa. His 
characters are full of life, and his imagination runs riot in a fine tangle of love and 
adventure......... It is a relief to turn away from the plethora of mawkish, Society 
novels and sex-problem e+says with which modern bookshelves are crammed, and to 
greet again a master who can handle more wholesome material to such good advan- 
tage."—St. James's Gazette. 


PRIESTESS AND QUEEN: A Tale of the 


White Race of Mexico. Being the Adventures of Ignigene and her 
Twenty-six Fair Maidens. By EMILY E. READER. Illustrated by Emiry 
K. REapER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 198. APRIL, 1899. 8vo. price 6d. 


PARSON KELLY. By A. E. W. | THE GREAT LETTER WRITERS. 
Mason and Andrew g. Chap- III. Lord Chesterfield. By S. G. 
ters IX.—X. Tallentyre. 

A FARMER'S YEAR. VIII. By | MORE SUPERSTITIONS AND 
H. Rider arts SOME HUMOURS OF ARCADY. 

THE TRAVELLERS. By D. J. | “By Miss C. Trollope. 

Robertson. | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 

SKETCH _ IN SCARLET. By |_ By Andrew Lang. 

Miss E. H. Fowler. | 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
London, New York, and Bombay. 
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THIS WEER’S BOOKS. 


ART. 


The Cyclopedia of Home Arts (Edited by Montague Marks). C, 
Arthur Pearson. 7s. 62. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Life of Admiral Sir William Robert Mends, G.C.B., late Director or 
Transports (by his Son, Bowen Stilon Mends). Murray. 16s. 


FICTION. 

The Pride of the Family (E. F. Heddle). Bowden. 35. 6d. 

A Fair Fraud (Mrs. Lovett Cameron). John Long. 6s. 

A Double Thread (Author of ‘Concerning Isabel Carnaby”). 
Hutchinson. 6s. 

An Earthly Fulfilment (John Reay Watson). Unwin. 6s. 

Marguerite de Roberval (T. G. Marquis). Unwin. 6s. 

Professor Hieronimus (Amalie Skram). John Lane. 6s. 

Spies of the Wight (Headon Hill). Pearsons. 35. 6d. 

The Golden Sceptre (G. H. Thornhill). Pearsons. 6s. 

A Duet, with an occasional Chorus (A. Conan Doyle). Grant 
Richards. 6s. 

Oliver Twist (Temple edition, Charles Dickens, Vols. I and II). 
Dent. 35. net. 

Unholy Matrimony (John le Breton). Macqueen. 6s. 

Priestess and Queen, a tale of the White Race of Mexico (Emily E. 
Reader). Longmans. 6s. 

The Three Cat’s-Eye Rings, a tale of the pursuit of the Khalifa 
(Mullett Ellis). Simpkin, Marshall. 

The Drones Must Die (Max Nordau). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Deil’s Grannie (J. Parrington-Poole). Digby, Long. 3s. 6d. 


HIsTory. 


Les Derniers Temps du Siége de la Rochelle (1628) ; Relation du 
nonce Apostolique (E. Kodocanachi). Paris: Alphonse Picard 
et Fils. 


Cameos from English History; The Eighteenth Century (Author of 


‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Ninth series), Macmillan. 5s. 

Medizval Towns: The Story of Rouen (Theodore Andrea Cook. 
Illustrated by Helen M. James and Jane E. Cook). Dent. 
45. 6d. net. 

European History, an Outline of its Development (George Burton 
Adams). Macmillan. 6s. 6d. 

Hannibal, and the Great War between Rome and Carthage (W. W. 
How). Seeley. 2s. 

Nicias, and the Sicilian Expedition (Rev. A. J. Church). Seeley. 
Is. 6. 

Law. 

A Guide to Income-tax Practice (Adam Murray and Roger N. Carter. 

Second edition). Gee and Co. 


NATURAL HIsTorY. 


True Tales of the Insects (L. N. Badenoch). Chapman and Hall. 
12s. 
ScHooL Books. 
Les Gaulois et les Francs (F. B. Kirkman et J. M. A. Pécontal). 
Cours Elémentaire Black. Is. 3d. net. 
The New Science and Art of Arithmetic (Sonnenschein and Nesbitt). 
Sonnenschein. 45. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The Dawn of Reason, or Mental Traits in the Lower Animals (James 
Weir, Jun.). Macmillan. 5s. 

The Development of English Thought, a Study in the Economic 
Interpretation of History (Simon N. Patten). New York: The 
Macmillan Co. Ios. 

Modern Philosophy (Arthur Kenyon Rogers). New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 

Philosophy of Theism (Professor Campbell Fraser). Blackwood. 
6s. 6d. net. 

The Foundations of Society (J. Wilson Harper). Ward, Lock. * 6s. 


THEOLOGY. 
University and Other Sermons, Historical and Biographical (Ienry 
Montagu Butler). Macmillan and Bowes. 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Books of Samuel 
(Henry Preserved Smith). Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 12s. 
The Ascent through Christ (E. Griffith-Jones). Bowden. 


VERSE. 
Songs and Poems (T. D. Sullivan). Dublin: Sealy, Bryers. 
Poems (John Cowper Powys). Rider. 
Poems of Emile Verhaeren (Selected and Rendered into English by 
Alma Strettell). John Lane. 5s. net. 
Poems (A. Bernard Miall). John Lane. 53s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Christian and Jewish Pilgrims to the Holy Land (C. S. Johnstone). 
Church Newspaper Co. 2s. 6d. 

D’Enambuc, Governor of St. Martinique (Henry John Smith. Second 
edition, revised). Birmingham: Cornish Bros. Is. net. 

On Centenarians (T. E. Young). Layton. 

Osborn’s First Aid Ambulance Lectures. Lewis. 2s. 

Seelenmacht : Abriss einer Zeitgemassen Weltanschauung (von 
Wincenty Lutoslawski). Leipzig: verlag von Wilhelm Engel- 
mann. 

Royal Geographical Society : Year Book and Record, 1899. 

Sermons, Biographical and Miscellaneous, by the late Benjamin 
Jowett (Edited by W. H. Fremantle). Murray. 7s. 6d. 
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The Plague in India (C. Godfrey Giimpel). Swan Sonnenschein. 2s. 

All the World’s Fighting Ships (Fred T. Jane. Edition 1899). 
Sampson Low. 15s. 

The Whitehall Shakespeare, No. 12 (Antony and Cleopatra ; Corio- 
lanus ; Cymbeline). Constable. 55. 

The New Penny Magazine (Volume I.). Cassell. 25. 6d. 

The Trinidad Reviewer, 1899 (T. Fitz-Evan Eversley). Robinson 
Printing Co. 

English Catalogue of Books for 1898. Sampson Low. 5s. net. 

The Cost of Sport (Edited by F. G. Aflalo). Murray. 6s. 


REVIEWS, MAGAzINEs, &c. FOR MARCH :—The North American 
Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Studio, 1s. ; The Ladies’ Kennel Journal, 1s. ; 
The Quartier Latin, 6¢. ; Economic Journal, §s. ; Journal of the 
Royal United Service Institution, 2s. ; Journal of Comparative 
Legislation : Murray, 5s. 


MaGazINnEs &c. FOR APRIL :—Pall Mall Magazine, 1s.; The 
Captain (No. 1, Vol. I.), 6d. ; The Wide World Magazine, 6d. ; 
Information Gazette, 3¢.; Harper’s Monthly Magazine, Is. ; 
Cornhill Magazine, Is. 


| 


NOTICES. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return, or to enter into 
correspondence as to, rejected communications ; and to this rule 
we can make no exception. 

Communications for the Financial Article should be sent to 16 Angel 
Court, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
One Year. £54 
Half Year ... TG oo O15 2 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
With Two Portraits and Two Fac-simile Letters, Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING AND 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETT. 


PUNCH.—“ One of the most charming love-stories in the language.” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Royal 8vo. 15s. net in cloth, or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
VOL. LVIII. (UBALDINI-WAKEFIELD) OF 
THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by Stpney LEE, 


_ ™«* Volume I. was published on 1st January, 1885, and a further Volume will be 
issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work, which will be effected within two 
years from the present time. 


OUR PRAYER BOOK: CONFORMITY AND CONSCIENCE. 
By the Rev. W. Pace Roserts, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Canterbury, 
Author of ‘‘ Law and God,” “‘ Liberalism in Religion,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Subjects :—Conrerssion, AnsoLuTion, Hory Scripture, ATHANASIAN CREED, 

Damnation, &c. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Page Roberts's thoughtful and able sermons will, we are 
sure, be a soprce of lelp and strength to many readers, and deserve special praise 
and support at a time when the spirit of comprehension, or to give it a higher name, 
the wile Christian charity, so greatly needs to be kept in constant remembrance.” 


THE MUSICIAN’S PILGRIMAGE. A Study in Artistic 


Development. By J. A. Futter Marrranp. Small crown 8vo. 5s. 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ Full of excellent sense and wise advice..... a 
valuable and delightful guide to the pilgrim of music.” 


NEW NOVEL. Published To-day. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A MODERN MERCENARY. 
By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD (E. and H. HERON), 
Authors of ‘‘ Tammer’s Duel,” &c. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For APRIL. Price One Shilling. :-— 
The Sirdar’s Camel a. be 4 Lieut. | Music and Matrimony. By J. Cuthbert 
H.C. B. Hopkinson, Seaforth High- | Hadden. 


landers. } Ikine” Willi 
The Shakespeare First Folio: Some | By Willem 


eae and a Discovery. By Sidney Cross Questions and Crooked Answers. 
The Academy of Humour. By George | By G. Stanley Ellis. 


Calderon. | “The Lady Macquarie.” By John 
Service Militaire: a Vear with the | Arthur Barry. 


Bold Words at the Bridge : an American- i k. Ch XVI.-XIX. 
Irish Idyll. By Miss Sarah Orne 


Colours. By Charles Regnier. | Conferences on Books and Men. 
Jewett. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


BOOKS OF INTEREST. 


An Important Addition to the Study of Bird Life by a well-known Writer. Illus- 
trated in the best style and printed on superfine paper. 


WONDERS OF THE BIRD WORLD. By 


R. Bowpiter Suarre. With numerous Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. 
Beautifully printed on superfine paper. Uniform with ‘‘ Sweetheart Travellers,” 
“*Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” &c. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 

“One of the most delightful and fascinating books that ever delighted a bird- 
loving reader.”—Dai_y News. 

“* Dr. Sharpe is as learned as man need wish to be, and as entertaining as the 
most brilliant of conversationalists.”—CouNTRY LIFE. 


OVERLOOKED: A Tale of North Devon. 


By Bessy Hawker. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
‘“* Everything in this tale is graceful, and the tone and influence of this story are 


far above the common.” —GUARDIAN. 
“A very success/ul bit of work.” —BOOKMAN. 


MARY GIFFORD, M.B. By L. T. Meapz, 


Author of ‘‘A Princess of the Gutter,” ‘‘ Under the Dragon Throne,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 

“ Mrs. Meade's story shows us plainly what avaluable possession knowledge is 
in the case of a courageous woman who is not afraid to take her life into her hands 
and to use it for the good of her fellows. Lt also shows in the person of Elsie 
Tomlinson how neurotic disease can be cured by self forgetfulness in the service of 
humanity. The story is inspiring and full of interest.” —YORKSHIRE HERALD. 


A New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ Three Girls in a Flat.” 


A HAUNTED TOWN. By Eruet F. Heppte. 


Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo. fancy cloth boards, 6s. 

“ The author of ‘ Three Girls in a Flat’ has given us the right to expect good 
work from her, and has justified expectation. The characters in the tale are all 
alive, each is individual, none are overdrawn; one, Aunt Petronella, has come to 
stay with every reader, We do not remember any figure in fiction so touching 
since Mrs. Clifford's Aunt Anne.”— Wor 

“A simple story charmingly told.” —PuNncH. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 


By Mary Macteop. With Introduction by Professor Hates. Drawings by 
A. G, Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo. art linen boards, gilt top, 6s. 

“ Without exception the most admirable book of the kind which we have seen. 
The tales themselves front Spenser's inimitable allegory are daintily and vividly 
told, and the glamour of the old romance rests on each picturesque passing page. 
ack The book 1s beautifully produced, and ought to satis/y the most /astidious and 
exacting MERCURY. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, 
London. 


MR. F. E. ROBINSON’S NEW BOOKS. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
ILLUSTRATED POPULAR HISTORIES OF THE COLLEGES. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. net per volume. 

The Times.—‘‘ We are glad to welcome the first two volumes of what promises 
to be an excellent series of College Histories...... Well printed, handy and convenient 
in form, and bound in the dark or light blue of either University, these small volumes 
have everything external in their favour. As to their matter, all are to be entrusted 
to competent men, who, if they follow in the steps of the first two writers, will pro- 
duce records full of interest to everybody who cares for our old Universities.” 


OXFORD SERIES. 


LINCOLN COLLEGE. By Rev. A. Crarx, M.A., Hon. LL.D., St. Andrews, 
Rector of Great Leighs, Essex, late Fellow of Lincoln. 
Ss. es COLLEGE. By Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of 


JonN s. 
conrus CHRISTI COLLEGE. By Rev. T. Fowrer, D.D., President of the 
ollege. 
TRINITY COLLEGE. By Rev. H. E. D, Brakiston, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity. 
BRASENOSE COLLEGE. By Joun Bucuan, Exhibitioner of B.N.C. 
WADHAM COLLEGE. By J. Wetts, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham. 
MERTON COLLEGE. By Bernarp W. Henperson, M.A., Fellow and 
Librarian of Merton. 
ALL SOULS’ COLLEGE. By C. Grant Roserrtson, M.A., Fellow of All 
jouls’. [Apri?. 
JESUS COLLEGE. By E. G. Harpy, M.A., Fellow and Vice-Principal of 
Jesus College. [May. 
CAMBRIDGE SERIES. 


CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE. By Rev. H. P. Stokes, LL.D., Vicar of St. 
Paul's, Cambridge. 

DOWNING COLLEGE. By Rev. H. W. Perrit Stevens, M.A., LL.M., Vicar 
of Tadlow, late Scholar of Downing. 

This volume records a memorable political conversation—never before published— 
between the late Prince Consort and Professor Birkbeck relative to the education of 
the Prince of Wales. 

QUEENS’ COLLEGE. By Rev. J. H. Gray, M.A., Fellow and Dean of Queens. 


SIDNEY COLLEGE. By G. M. Epwarps, M.A., Fellow and Tutor —- 
May. 


Other Volumes to follow. 
Complete Catalogue, containing numerous Press notices of the Series, on application, 


A HANDSOME GIFT BOOK. 
PRAYERS OF THE SAINTS. 
Being a Manual of Devotions compiled from the Supplications of the Holy Saints 

and Blessed Martyrs and Famous Men, by Ceci. HEADLAM. Feap. 8vo. 
morocco gilt, specially designed by E. B. Hoare. 5s.net.  _ 
Outlook.—‘* A dainty and delightful little volume, within and without.” 
MEMORIES OF OXFORD. By Jacoves Barvoux. Translated from the 
French, at the Author's request, by W. R. BARKER, with an Introduction by 
Mrs. Marcaret L. Woops. Demy 16mo. buckram, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 
This little book has already received appreciative notices in the Daily News, 
Datly Telegraph, Standard, Literature, Spectator, Globe, Scotsman, Glasgow 
Herald, Dundee Advertiser, &c. 


London: F. E. ROBINSON, 20 GREAT RUSSELL ST., W.C. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


— SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of 
CRUELTY to ANIMALS. 


Owing to the Society's operations the statutes made for the protection of animals 
have been enacted and enforced. It is an educational and punitive agency. It dis- 
seminates in schools, and among persons having the care ot donk animals, upwards 
of one hundred different kinds of journals, leatlets, pamphlets, and small books, all 
of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of domestic animals, and the duty 
and profitableness of kindness to them. By its officers, who are engaged in all parts of 
England, it cautions or punishes persons guilty of offences. Thus, while its primary 
object is the protection of creatures which minister to man’s wants, it is obvious that 
in no small degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars, showing the 
persuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the Society 
to prevent cruelty to animals, should apply to the Secretary or to all booksellers for 
its monthly illustrated journals, ‘‘ The Animal World,” price 2d., and ‘‘ The Band 
of Mercy,” price $¢. ; also to the Secretary for its annual report, price 1s. to non- 
members ; also for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature published by the 
Society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis; also for copies of its monthly 
return of convictions, or also its cautionary placards, which will be sent gratis to 
applicants who offer to distribute them usefully. Address, 105 Jermyn Street. 

1ONTHLY RETURN OF CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained by 
the police or by kindred societies) obtained during the month ending March 15, 
2899, as follows : 
Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state 
Beating &c. horses, donkeys, cattle, pigs, dogs. 
Overloading and overdriving horses ............... 
Travelling horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs, when lame 
Starving horses, donkeys, sheep, and pigs, by withhold 


617 
During 1299 up to last return ................ wrdniane 1205 
1822 


Total for the present year .............s.sesssssesessees 


Thirty-three offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the Society), 
584 offenders paid uniary penalties (penalties are not received by the Society 
Lhe above return is irrespective of the assistance rendered to the police in cases not 

uiring the personal attendance of our officers. 
“The Committee invite the co-operation and support of the public. Besides day- 
duty, relays of officers watch all-night traffic in the streets of London. Printed 
suggestions may be had on application to the undersigned. 
ONYMOUS COMPLAINTS OF CRUELTY ARE NOT ACTED ON. 
The names of correspondents are not given up when letters are marked “‘ Private.” 

Cheques and Post Orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom all 

letters should be addressed. The Society is os it YW of FUNDS. 


LAM, Secretary. 

105 Jermyn Street, London. 

The above return is published (1) to inform the public of the nature and extent 
of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and Wales ; (2) to 
show the Society's efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory law ; (3) to bexys 
the police and constabulary to apply the Statutes in similar offences ; and (4) to 
make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly disposed persons Ca 


breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay information, except as directed 


on written evidence. 
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AUTOGRAPHS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENGRAYED PORTRAITS. 


AX unusually interesting Collection now or sale at 
Messrs. SOTHERAN'’S West-end House. 


Catalogue, including copious extracts, post free on application to 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 37 Piccadilly, 
London, W. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 

entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New and Standard 

ks, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, COLET 
COURT, LONDON, W., OPENED for LENT TERM, 1899, on 
TUESDAY, 17 January.—Applications for admission to be made to the Head 
Master, Mr. J. Bewsner, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. During 
the last School Year 21 Paulines gained Scholarships or Exhibitions at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and 19 gained admission into Woolwich and Sandhurst. (During the 
last thirteen years 250 Open Scholarships have been taken by Paulines at Oxford 
and Cambridge.) At the Apposition, 1898, there were 88 Boys in St. Paul's who 
had gained Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificates, 30 who had Matriculated at 
London University, and 79 who had qualified for Medical Registration. About 
70 per cent. of the Boys che gained these successes had received their early educa- 
tion at Colet Court. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX. 

AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on June 6, 7, and 8 Ten 

Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will 

be awarded ; also one Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for 

sons of old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships confined to candidates for Army 

and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates 
must be under 15.—Apply to the Bursar, the College, Cheltenham. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—Ten Scholarships and Ex- 

hibitions, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for competition on 
WEDNESDAY, 19 to 21 JuLy. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for boys intended for the Army class.—Apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL. — Entrance Examination 


for SCHOLARSHIPS, June 13 and 14, 1899.—Apply to the Rev. C. C. 
Tancock, Head Master. 


BEFORE INVESTING ELSEWHERE 
panecrs with large or small Capital should call or 


write for particulars how sums of £50 and upwards can be employed ina 

sound Industrial Business, so as to bear INTEREST TO DEPOSITORS at the 

rate of 13 per cent. per annum, payable weekly (ss. per week for every £100 

deposited). Capital fully secured and withdrawable at 30 days’ notice. Ct age 

references furnished and investigation courted.—Apply to SecretaryLondon Cab 
pany, 4 Bl bury Street, London, W.C. 


REVERSIONS and Life Interests in Landed or 

Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or Loans 
granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1835. ,Capital £500,000. 


ASTBOURNE. —CAVENDISH HOTEL. This 


first-class Hotel stands alone in the centre of the Grand Parade, close to and 
facing the sea. KReplete with every modern improvement. Magnificent public 
rooms, family suites, &c. ‘Table d’héte. Passenger lift. Electric hght. Enlarged 
hall and lounge. Corridors heated throughout. Moderate tariff.—G. Lowman, 
Manager. 


ATLANDS PARK HOTEL, WALTON -ON- 


THAMES.—Seventeen miles from London (Waterloo Station), formerly the 
favourite residence of H.R.H. the late Duke of York, charmingly situated in its own 
beautiful park (40 acres). Grand hall, lounge. Tennis Court. Table d’héte. 
Moderate tariff or inclusive terms. Entirely new sanitary arrangements by Doulton 
& Co. Capital stabling. Old Times Coach daily from Hotel Victoria, London.— 
Postal address, WEYBRIDGE. 


OYAL ALBION HOTEL, BRIGHTON. — 


Splendidly situated close to and facing Sea, Marine Parade, Madeira 
Walk, and Steine Gardens. Most homely and comfortable. Enlarged Coffee and 
Reading Rooms, and very pleasant new Smoking Room. Passenger lift. Electric 
light. Table d’héte. Moderate charges. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


. (Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 


Head Offce, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
90 Branches in South Africa. 
Subscribed Capita os ++ 44,000,000 
Paid-up Capital .. ee ee ee ++ 1,000,000 
Reserve Fund oe oe ++ £840,000 
This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Republic, Orange 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits 
received for fixed periods. Terms on application. 


J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 
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DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ever discovered 


CHLORODYNE known, for Coughs 

CHLORODYNE sen fatal Dover, 
roup, Ague. 


effectually cuts short all attacks of 
CHLORODYNE Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and 
Spasms. 
is the only palliative in Neuralgia, 
CHLORODYNE Rheumatism. Goyt, Cancer, Toothache, 
é a Meningitis, &c. 
Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a 
fearfully, and that the only remedy o} servi 
y ly of any ice was CHLORODYNE.”—See 
CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 

Caution.—‘ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Cotzis 
BROWNE was undoubtedly the inventor of CuHLoropyne, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at Is. 3 d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
without the words Browne's CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
Stamp. Overwhelming ical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, Londov. 


HOSPITAL, 


FOR FISTULA 


AND OTHER 


DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, 
CITY ROAD, 


FOUNDED 1835. 


The only entirely Free special Hospital devoted to 
the treatment of these painful and distressing 
diseases. 


FUNDS URGENTLY ‘NEEDED TO OPEN 
THE CLOSED WARDS. 
PATIENTS WAITING FOR ADMISSION. 
Treasurer : 

RICHARD BIDDULPH MARTIN, Esgq., M.P. 
EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 


**LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS PosT FREE. 


«€ G B 53 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 


48s. PER DOZEN. 


CARRIAGE PAID. W H I SKY, 


OF THE PROPRIETORS : 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


Langlaagte Estate and Gold Mining Company, Limited, 


HE DIVIDEND at the rate of 30 per Cent. per Annum, for the 

2 a Months ending 31 D ber, 1898, ing to 3s. per Share, is now 

‘ayable. 
HOLDERS of SHARE WARRANTS to BEARER must lodge Coupon No. 13 
at the Office of the London Agents, Rosinson SourH ArricaN Bankinc Com- 
PANY, LimiTEp, 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C.; or with their Paris Branch, 
11 bis Boulevard Haussmann, ; 

COUPONS will be received on and after MONDAY, March 13, and must be 
left Three Clear Days for Examination. 

BY ORDER. 


No. 1 Bank Buitpincs, Lorusury, E.C., 10 March, 1899. 


The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will be OPENED on Saturday, rst April, and 
CLOSED at 4 p.m. on Tuesday, 11th April (extended from the 8th on account 
of rst and 3rd April being Stock Exchange holidays). 


ANDFONTEIN ESTATES GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, WITWATERSRAND, Limited. 
ISSUE OF £1,002,000 NEW SHARES. 

Notice is Hereby Given that ata SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of Share- 
holders held at Johannesburg on the 17th instant the Directors were authorised to 
INCREASE the CAPITAL of the COMPANY to £3,000,000, by the creation of 
1,000,000 New Shares of the nominal value of £1 each, and the Directors have, in 
pursuance of the powers thus granted them, decided to issue these New Shares 
accordingly. 

Of these SHARES 509,000 will be OFFERED for SUBSCRIPTION by Share- 
holders pro rata to thein holdings (i.e. One New Share for every Four Old Shares) 
on 31st } farch instant. No fraction of New Shares, however, will be issued. 

The purchase price of these 500,000 New Shares has been fixed at £3 per Share, 
payable on application, and the issue thereof has been guaranteed at the same price ; 
the Guarantors—as their sole remuneration—having an option on further 400,000 
Shares of the New Issue at £4 per Share. : 

The funds which will be raised by this Issue will be applied to pay off this Com- 
pany’s indebtedness and to supply its subsidiary Companies already formed, as well 
as those that will be formed at a future date, with the necessary means for their active 
development and profitable working. The Transfer Registers will be closed from 
the tst to the 8th of April proximo, both days inclusive. 

Applications, accompanied by payments in full, must be forwarded to the Robinson 
South African Banking Company, Limited, London, 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, 
E.C., Johannesburg, or Paris 11 bis Boulevard Haussmann. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer must deposit their Warrants at the time of 
lodging their Applications. Forms of Application may be obtained at these Offices. 

o application can be received after 4 p.M. on Tuesday, 11th April. 
By order, 
London Agency—1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
18th March, 1899. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO REORGANISATION. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF a 


Mercantile Trust Company Cert ficates of Deposit 


For THE FoLLow1nc BONDS :— 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Bonds, Loan of 1853, extended to 1935 at 
Four per Cent. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 100-Year Five Per Cent. Consolidated’ 
Mortgage Bonds of 1888. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Sterling Six per Cent. Loan of 1872, due 


March 1, 1902. 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Sterling Six per Cent. Loan of 1874, due 


May 1, 1910. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Six per Cent. Loan of 1879, due April 1, 
1919 (Account Parkersburg Branch Railroad Company). 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Five per Cent. Bond, Loan of 1885 (Account 
Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad Company). 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Four and One-half per Cent. Terminal 
Mortgage Bonds of 1894. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Sterling Four and One-half per Cent. Loan 
of 1883, Philadelphia Branch. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Sterling Five Cent. Loan of 1877, due 
June 1, 1927 (Account Baltimore and Ohio and (¢ hicago Railroad Company). 
Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad Company First Mortgage Bonds, extended to 

1946 at Four per Cent. 
Pittsburgh and Connellsville Rai'road Company First Mortgage Seven per Cent. 
nds, due July 1, 1898. 
er _ ‘onnellsville Railroad Company Six per Cent. Consolidated Mort- 
gage Bonds. 
Akron — Chicago Junction Railroad Company First Mortgage Five per Cent. 
‘onds. 

Pending the issue of the new securities, the undersigned have arranged to advance 
to the Holders of Mercantile Trust Company Certificates of Deposit for the above 
Bonds deposited under the Plan and Agreement for the Reorganisation of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, dated June 22, 1898, amounts in cash equal 
at face value to the Coupons, representing six months’ interest, due January 1, 1899, 
on the New Prior Lien 34 per Cent. Gold Bonds, and the Coupons, representing 
three months’ interest, due Scacher 1, 1898, and six months’ interest due April 1, 
1899, on the new First Mortgage Four per Cent. Bonds respectively, when issued 
one said Plan and Agreement of Reorganisation. 

Such cash advances will be made on and after April 1, 1899, to Holders of the 
above Mercantile Trust Company Certificates of Deposit on presentation of their 
Certificates at the Office of the Depositary, The Mercantile Trust Company of New 
York, or at the rate of 49}d. per dollar (/ess English Income Tax) at its LONDON 
AGENCY, THE LO Bo AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited, 41 Loth- 
bury, London, E.C., to be stamped 

Interest at the rate provided in the old Bonds from the date of the last maturing 
Coupon next preceding July 1, 1898, up to the date when the new Bonds begin to 
bear interest, namely jay 1, 1898, will be paid on completion of the Reorganisation 
as stated in the Plan. 

Dated London and New York, March 21, 1899. 
SPEYER BROTHERS, 
SPEYER & Co., 
KUHN, LOEB & Co., 
Reorganisation Managers. 


CROWN REEF COLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


N OTICE is hereby given that the ELEVENTH 
ANNUAL ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of Shareholders in 
the above Company will be held in the Board Room of City Chambers, Johannes- 
burg, South African Republic, on Tuesday, 6 June, 1899. 
BUSINESS. 
1. To receive the Balance Sheet, Statement of Revenue and Expenditure, Reports, 
&c., for the year ending 31 March, 1899. 
2. To = two Directors in the place of Messrs. W. H. ROGERS and 
J. 


. S. LANGERMAN, who retire by rotation, but who are eligible for 
re-election. 
3. To elect two Auditors, and to fix the remuneration for the past year. 
4. Also for general business. 2 4 
The Transfer Books will be closed from 31 May to 6 June, 1899, both inclusive. 
Any new nominations for the reg of Director to the Company must be notified 
in writing at the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg at least fifty clear 
days before the date appointed for the holding of the Meeting. i 
olders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be represented at the Meeting 
must deposit their shares at the places and within the times following :— 
(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg, at least 24 hours before 
the time appointed for the holding of the Meeting. : 
(6) At the London Transfer Office of the Company, 120 Bishoy te Street 
bee a E.C., at least 30 days before the date appointed for the holding of the 
eeting. : 
(c) At the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas, 3 Rue d’Antin, at least 30 days before 
the date appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 
By Order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
190 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C., 22 March, 1899. 
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The Geldenhuis 


TATE 


AND GOLD MINING 


COMPANY 


(ELANDSFONTEIN No. 1), 


LIMITED. 


WITWATERSRAND, TRANSVAAL, S.A.R. 


TWELFTH REPORT AND ACCOUNTS 


[For the Nine Months ended 3ist December, 1898. 


GELDENHUIS ESTATE AND GOLD MINING 
COMPANY 


(ELANOSFONTEIN NO. 1), LIMITED. 


Balance Sheet showing Liabilities and Assets at 31, Deceinber, 1898. 


Dr. 
LIABILITIES. 


4 s. 


To Capital Account .. oe es ee ee ee ++ 200,000 0 
Sundry Creditors .. oe oe oe ee 7,686 17 


Native Wages Suspense .. ee eo ee oo 
Dividend No. 14 oe to Registered | Shareholders 31 De- 
cember, 1898) .. ee 75,300 


Balance, Profit and Les. ee ee ee 


+ 125,270 16 


Cr. 
ASSETS. 
L 
By Property Account .. ee ee 108,395 7 
(Mijnpacht, Estate and Claims) 
Battery ee oe ee ee 445451 


Buildings .. oe oe ee oe ee oe 18,592 
Assay Plant.. oe oe oo ee ee ee 211 
Battery Pumping Plant .. oe ee ee os 6,084 
Cyanide Works .. ee oe ee 25,34 


Concentrating Plant ee ee oo oe os 3533 
Dams .. os ee ee ee ee eo 
Reservoirs .. ee ee oe on ee ee 1,757 
Slimes Dams (1, 2, aa ee ee ee T5194 
Slimes Pits .. eo oe ee oe ee oe 104 


Eas Incline Shaft ee ee ee ee on ee 8,156 
Main Incline Shaft oe ee ee ee «+ 8,477 
Frue Vanners oe oe es ee ee ee 398 
Furniture .. ee oe ee os ee ae 587 
General Electric Plant ee ee oe 17,095 
Hauling and Pumping Plant .. oe ee 
Hauling Gear (East Incline) .. oe os ee ee +. 6,522 
Hauling Gear (Main Incline) .. ee ee oe ee +. 6,630 
Hospital (Building and F: ee os 712 


Live Stock . ee os ee oe oe 364 
Mechanical Haulage ee ee oe ee ee 3,389 


Rock Drill Plant .. ee es ee ++ 2,266 
New Boiler Plant .. ee ee oe ee 6,516 
No. 1 Pumping Station .. ee 39277 


0 


No. 2 Pumping Station .. ee os ee ee ++ 1,600 2 
New No 2 Pumping Station and Dam ee oe 35396 17 
New Beacons ee os ee ae 32-0 
New Condenser .. ee oe 208 13 
Plant (General) .. ee ee +» 6,182 o 
Pan and Test Furnace .. ee ee ee oe . ee 679 15 
Rock Breaker Station .. oe ee 31387 0 
Sanitary Plant ée oe oo 61 
Slimes Plant ee ee ee oe ee + 29,462 10 
Telephone Plant .. oe ° 
Tree Plantation .. ee eo 754 0 
Tram Plant ee ee ee 41,601 


4 


° 


L d. 
Well Sinking oe ee ee oe ee 109 0 o 
Sundry Debtors .. ee oe oe oe oe eo 1,545 13 10 
Insurances (prepaid) ee ee 822 14 2 
Investments— 
Rand Mutual Assurance Co... Shaves £660 0 o 
Rand Native Labour Association .. oe 522 0 oO 
1,182 0 o 
Storeson Hand .. oe ee ee oe ee oo 
Gold in Transit .. ee ee ee ee 37,728 0 o 
Cash— 
In Standard Bank and in London 424,299 17 5 
At Mine .. ° ee oe 206 o g 
In Office .. inn ee 00 


—— 24,520 18 2 


£409,391 7 5 


HY. HENDERSON, 
Resident Secretary. 


W. H. ROGERS, Chairman. 
E. BOUCHER, Director. 
P. C. HAW, Secretary. 


We hereby certify that we have examined the Books and Vouchers of the 
Geldenhuis Estate and Gold Mining Company (Elandsfontein No. 1), Limited, and 
found the above Statement a true and correct extract from the said Books. 


THOMAS J. BALL, F.S.A.A. Eng. +} Auditors. 
ERNST DANCKWERTS, 


GELDENHUIS ESTATE AND GOLD MINING 
COMPANY 


(ELANDSFONTEIN NO. 1), LIMITED. 


Profit and Loss Account No. 1, for period ending 31 December, 1898. 


Dr. 
To Working Expenses :— 
Mining oe 53633 14 9 
Hauling and Ponging oe ee ee ee oo 2° 
Sorting, Crushing and Tramming.. ee 6 8 
Development ee 10,41t 18 oO 
Milling ee ee ++ 13,60017 7 
Cyaniding Tailings ee ée ee ee 13,709 17 7 
Mill Water Supply ee oe os 
Maintenance oe ee 27,974 19 8 
Charges .. ee ee ee eo 64,585 2 6 
144,176 5 11 
es 225,170 12 1 


To Balance to No. 2 Account .. oe ve oe es 


£369,346 18 
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The Saturday Review. 


25 March, 1899 
Cr. Applications have already been received from the Directors and their friends for over 
: ee ar ae 50,000 Preference Shares, which will be allotted in full for cash on the terms of 
By Gotp Account— this Prospectus. The balance of the working capital has been guaranteed. 


Mill .. oo oe +. 218,496 18 12 
Cyanide .. oo oe ee ++ 119,418 17 4 
Slimes oe ee os oe ee 30,253 15 8 
Black Sands ee eo oe ee 196 9 11 
Battery Chips oe ee oe oe 228 16 4 
Battery Concentrates .. ee 753 19 10 


369,346 18 0 


£369,346 18 


HY. HENDERSON, 
Resident Secretary. 


W. H. ROGERS, Chairman. 
E. BOUCHER, Director. 
P. C. HAW, Secretary. 
Examined and found correct. 

THOMAS J. BALL, F.S.A.A. Eng., 


} Auditors. 
ERNST DANCKWERTS. 


Profit and Loss Account No. 2, for period ending 31 December, 1898. 


Dr. & a 

To Audit Fees.. oe oo os 210 0 
Bonus ee ee ee ee oe eo ee 1,750 0 
Directors’ Commission .. ee oe oe 1,500 0 


(As per Trust Deed). 
Estate Account .. ee oe 1,546 4 
Dividend No. 13 .. ee oe +s +» £120,000 0 o 
Dividend No. 14 .. oo oe oe ee 75,000 9 oO 


195,000 0 O 
Depreciation «+ ee «38,924 9 I 


239,900 13 
Balance to Balance Sheet 25,270 16 


£365,171 9° 6 


Cr. 
By Balance, from March 31, 1898.. oe oe e. oe es 139,558 10 0 
Balance, from No. 1 Account .. oe ee ee oe ee 225,170 12 1 


Discount and Interest Account ee 375 
Warrant Fees ee ee 6615 6 
£365,171 9 6 


Hy. HENDERSON, 
Resident Secretary. 


W. H. ROGERS, Chairman. 
E. BOUCHER, Director. 
P. C. HAW, Secretary. 


Examined and found correct. 


THOMAS J. BALL, F.S.A.A. Eng., 


ERNST DANCKWERTS, | Auditors. 


eee AND DISTRICTS MERCHANTS 
AND ESTATES COMPANY, LIMITED. 


IssuE OF 20,000 SHARES TO ProvipE WorKING CAPITAL. 


THE KAFFIRS CONSOLIDATED COMPANY, LIMITED, will receive 
subscriptions to an issue of 20,000 shares of £1 each at par, in the Salisbury and 
Districts Merchants and Estates Company, Limited. This issue has been made for 
the purpose of providing working capital. 

Tue Satispury Districts MERCHANTS AND Estates Company, Lim- 
ITED, is a company formed with a Capital of £50,000 to take over the well-known 
Merchants an gen business of Messrs. Bates, Marshall and Co., of Salisbury, 

esia, and two ich is i 
Belt, and is to be 


The firm of Messrs. BATES, MARSHALL ANp Co., General Merchants and Direct 
Importers, has hitherto been successfully carried on under a private Deed of 
me ge ges name Partnership will now be absorbed by the present Company, and 
with the additional working capital now provided the business will prove capable of 
very considerable extension. 


The whole of the purchase money (£30,000) has been satisfied by the allotment to 
the vendors of 30,000 shares, and the entire proceeds of the paths. hr issue will be 
to the purposes of working capital. 

Full particulars and prospectuses with forms of application be obtai 
application to KARFIRS Limitep, O Walbrook, 


MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY SECURITIES COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


O THE HOLDERS OF MEXICAN CENTRAL 
RAILWAY FOUR PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 


At the request of intendin depositors who have bought Bonds for the fféxt 
Stock Exchange settlement, t time for deposit without penalty is yet to 
THURSDAY, 30th inst. inclusive, after which date Bonds will only be recei 
on payment of a penalty of ten shillings per cent., say £1 per Bond. 

By Order of the Board, 


FREDK. M. SPANKIE, Secretary. 


3 Gracechurch Stzeet, London, E.C., 15th March, 1899. 


The List will Open on SATURDAY, March 25, 1899, and Close on MONDAY, 
March 27, 1899, for Town and Country, 


Anglo-French Quicksilver and Mining Concession 


(KWEI-CHAU PROVINCE) 


OHIN A. 


LIMITED. 


CAPITAL - - - - #£310,000, 


Divided into 130,009 7 per cent. Oumulative Preference Shares of £1 each ; 130,00) 
Ordinary Shares of £1 each; and 50,000 Founders’ Shares of £1 each. 


WORKING CAPITAL - £98,000. 


All the Ordinary and Founders’ Shares are to be issued to the Vendor as fully paid in 
part payment of the purchase money. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA, 


AND 
MARTIN’S BANK, LIMITED, 


Are authorised by the Directors to receive Subscriptions for 130,000 7 per cent. 
Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each, at par, payable as follows :— 
5s. on application, 5s. on allotment, the balance in calls of 5:. per Share as and wicn 
required. 


In addition to the Cumulative Preferential Dividend of 7 per cent., the Preference 
Shares are entitled to 25 per cent. of the nes profits of the Company remaining after 
payment of such Preference Dividend, and certain sums provided for Directors’ 
remuneration, Reserve, and other purposes, 


DIRECTORS. 


JACOB ARNHOLD, of Messrs. Arnhold, Karberg & Co., Merchants, 5 East India 
Avenue, London, E.C., and of Hong Kong, Shanghai, Canton, Hankow, Tientsin 
(Chairman ). 

HERBERT INGRAM, Director of the Illustrated London News and Sketch, 
Limited. 

Lreurt.-CoLonet W. T. ELLIS, Director of the Weisbach Incandescent Gas Light 
Company, Limited, Rydes Hill Hoase, Guildford, 

A. RICKMERS, of Messrs. Rickmers, Rice Milis, Ship Bailding and Equipment 
Oompany, Limited, Bremen. 

C. J. BUCKLAND, F.G.S., Director of Victory (Caarters Towers) Goll Mining 
Company, Limited, Suffolk House, E.C, 


IN FRANCE, 

LEON OROSDI, Director of Etablissements Orosdi-Back & Oo., Paris. ; 
*GEORGE DE KLAPKA, Secretary of the Imperial Ottoman Bank, Paris. ' 
*PAUL DUBOIS, Engineer-in-Chief of the Department of Bridges and Roads in 

France, 
* Directors of the Société Frangaise d’Explorations Miniéres, 


BANKERS. 
THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA, Hatton 
Court, London, E.C., and of Hong Kong and Shanghai. 
MARTIN’S BANK, LIMITED, 68 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
BROKERS. 
HAGGARD, HALE & PIXLEY, 26 Austin Friars, and Stock Exchange, London, 
E.O. 
STAVEACRE & WALTON, 26 Brown Street, and Stock Exchange, Manchester. 
ENGINEERS. 
LAKE & OURRIE, 3 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 
SOLICITORS FOR COMPANY (ENGLAND). 


MADDISONS, 1 King’s Arms Yard, E.O. 
LEBRASSEUR & OAKLEY, 12 New Court, Lincoln's Inn, W.0. 


SOLICITORS FOR COMPANY (FRANCE). 
SEWELL & MAUGHAM, 54 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 


AUDITORS. 
E. LAYTON BENNETT & OO. (Ohartered Accountants), 55—56 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, E. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
O. T, ROTHERAM, 16 St. Helen’s Piace, London, E.C, 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed to work the quicksilver mines situate at Ouen- 
Shan-Tchiang in the Kwei-Chau Province of China. These mines are of large 
extent, and of unusual richness, and well deserve the great reputation they have 
had for years past. 

The concession to work these mines also gives the right to the absolute control and 
working of all quicksilver, coal and iron mines in the said Province of Kwei-Uhau, 
and of the existing smelting works at Tsing-Ki. The concession was granted to His 
Excellency Tcheng Ming Yuen and his partners by Imperial Edict, dated 
8 February, 1898, and by two contracts dated 17 March and 26 June, 1898, and made 
between the said concessionnaires and the Société Frangaise d’ Explorations Miniéres, 
the Société Francaise obtained the right to work all the mines comprised in the 
said concession upon the terms set forth below, and this Company has been formed 
to acquire the rights of the said Société Frangaise. 


The concession bears the signatures of His Excellency Tcheng Ming Yuen, 
Assistant Taotai at Kouang-Toog, Director of the Kwei-Chau Mines, and Mons. 
de Marteau, representative in China of the Société Frangaise, and certified in the 
presence of Mons. E. Dubail, Minister of France at Peking, dated 17 March, 1893. 


Copies of the Prospectus, with Forms of Application for Shares, can \be obtained 
at the offices of the Company, or from their Bankers, Brokers, or Solicitors. 

The originals of all reports, contracts , and cablegrams, copy of Concession, 
together with copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association, can be 
inspected at the offices of the Solicitors to the Company. ‘ 


London, 23rd March, 1899. 
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The Subscription List will be opened on Friday, the 24th March, and closed on or before Monday, the 27th March, 
at 4 p.m. 


Issue of £60,000 Four per cent. Mortgage Debentures redeemable at par by annual drawings commencing in 
the year 
Interest payable on 1st April and rst October. The first six months’ interest in full on this issue will be paid 
on 1st October, 1899. 


THE GRAND OPERA LIMITED, 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893. 


SHARH CAPITAL. 


600 54 per cent. Preference Shares of £100 each fully paid... eee “0 


150 Ordinary Shares of £100 each £60 paid ... 
100 Deferred Shares of £1 each fully paid _... 


100 55 per cent. Preference Shares unissued ... 
Uncalled Liability on the Ordinary Shares __... 


OPP PPP PP 


DIRECTORS. 
EARL DE GREY. | Mr. H. V. HIGGINS. 
Mr. MAURICE GRAU, Managing Director. 


Messrs. Coutts and Co., Bankers, 59, Strand, London, W.C., are 
authorised to receive subscriptions at par for 60,000 Mortgage deben- 
tures, or any portion thereof being not less than £100, payable : 

15 per cent. on application. 
35 per cent. on allotment. 


50 per cent. on Ist May, 1899. 
£100 per cent. 


£60,000 

Amount paid up ... 69, 100 

Total ... £85,100 


This result has been arrived at after providing for a rent of 
47,999 5s. per annum, and .an expenditure of £2,736 12s. 2d. during 


| the two years in redecoration and repairs, and a sum of over £3,000 


in new dresses, scenery, &c. 
By special resolutions passed on the 4th January last, and confirmed 


| on the 20th of the same month, the capital of the Syndicate was 


increased to a total of £85,100 by the creation, in addition to the 
then existing capital, of 700 Five and a Half per Cent. Preference 
shares of £100 each: 600 of these (£60,000) have been subscribed 


| privately by members of the Syndicate and their friends, It is not 


| proposed to issue the remainder at present. 


Payment may be made in full on allotment, under discount at the | 


rate of £3 per cent. per annum. 
The failure to pay any instalment when due renders all previous 
payments liable to forfeiture. 
TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE HOLDERS. 
LORD FARQUHAR, 7 Grosvenor Square, London, W. 
J. WERNHER, Esq., Bath House, Piccadilly, London, W. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. COUTTS AND CO., 59 Strand. 


BROKERS. 
Messrs. BASIL MONTGOMERY AND CO., 19 Throgmorton 
Avenue, London, E.C. 


AUDITORS 
Messrs. COOPER BROTHERS AND CO., 14 George Street, 
Mansion House, London, E.C. 


SOLICITORS.’ 
FOR THE TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE HOLDERS :—MEssRs. 
DAWES AND SONS, 9g Angel Court, London, E.C. 
FoR THE SYNDICATE :—MEssrs. GADSDEN AND TREHERNE, 
28 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
Mr. NEIL FORSYTH, “oe. Covent Garden, London, 
w.c. 


PROSPECTUS. 


A contract has been entered into to purchase Mr. Faber’s lease of 
Covent Garden Theatre, together with all the scenery, dresses, armour, 
properties, and music belonging to it, and the exclusive right of perform- 
ing all the protected works of Wagner (except ‘‘ Parsifal”), ‘*‘ Romeo,” 
**Carmen,” ‘* Manon,” and other operas, during the opera season, at 
fixed royalties, for the sum of £110,000, of which the sum of £22,000 
has been paid by way of deposit. 

The lease of the theatre has 48 years to run from Lady Day, 1899, 


The proceeds of the above Preference shares and of the present 
issue will be applied first in payment of the balance of the purchase- — 
money, and secondly to the improvements above mentioned. 

The issue will consist of £60,000 in 600 Mortgage Debentures of 
4100 each, carrying interest at 4 per cent., and redeemable by annual 
drawings by lot extending over about 42 years. For this purpose it is 
intended to appropriate an annual sum of £3,000, which will be 


| applied first in payment of the interest on the outstanding Debentures 


ata ground rent of £791 10s. per annum. The Duke of Bedford’s | 


box and ante-room, box 51, and two stalls which have never 


been included in the letting of the theatre, are excepted from the | 


It is proposed to expend a sum of about £7,000 in increasing the | 


installation of electric light, erecting a smoking lounge over the portico, 
and generally improving the theatre. 


The certificate of Messrs. Cooper Brothers and Co., the auditors to — 
the Syndicate, shows the net profits during the first two years of the — 


Syndicate’s operations to have amounted to £8,867 7s., being an 
annual average of £4,433 13s. 6d. 


and the balance in redeeming the Debentures. This arrangement is to 
commence in the year 1901, in which year the first drawing will take 
place. The Syndicate, however, reserves the right to redeem any 
Debenture at 105 at any time on giving six months’ notice to the 
holder. These Debentures will constitute a first charge upon the lease 
and contents of the theatre and upon the musical rights to be acquired 
by the Syndicate, the whole of which will be vested in the trustees for 
the Debenture-holders. 
The payments required for the service of the Debentures will be as 

follows :— 


& 

Annual sum required for payment of 4 per cent. interest 
upon the Debentures and for their redemption in 

42 years ose eee eee eee eee 3,000 0 
Insurance on building... £50,000—£787 10 o 
Ditto on contents... 10,000— 210 0 O 

997 10 

Total. £4,789 0 


On the basis of the average profits actually earned by the Syndicate 
during the past two years the income available for payment of the 
above, now that the rent of £7,999 5s. is no longer payable, should be 
£12,400, though it is anticipated that this figure will be materially 
increased when the Syndicate is in permanent possession of the theatre. 
There would thus be a surplus income of more than £7,600 per annum 
over and above what is required for the service of the Debentures. 
The theatre has been sub-let on very favourable terms for ‘seven 
months from 25th August, 1899, to 25th March, 1900, to Mr. Frank 
B. Rendle, who has rented it for the winter months during the last 
two years. 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned’in full. If 
the amount allotted is less than that applied for, the balance of the 
deposit will be applied towards payment of the amount due on allot- 
ment. 

Copies of the prospectus and forms of application may be had at 
Covent Garden Theatre, or from the bankers, brokers, or solicitors of 
the Company. 

Copies of the memorandum and articles of association, the auditors’ 
certificate, and the draft trust deed for securing the Debentures may be 
seen at the office of Messrs. Dawes and Sons, 9 Angel Court, E.C. 

London, March 23, 1899. 


Priseed for the Proprietors SPOTTISWOODE 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


& Co., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by FREDERICK DUNCAN WALKER, at the Office, 
Covent Garden, in the County of London. 


—Saturday, 25 March, 1899. 
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